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CHRONICLE. vented it. As fora Federal Senate, “the creation of such 
—— “a Senate in this country at the present moment is a 


the many political speeches delivered 
within the last ten days, the most important by 
far were Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Heywood and 
Sir Ditke’s at Tunstall. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
attacked the programme of the: party of “ disintegra- 
“ tion and rapine” in hi manner. If he never 
rises particularly high, he never falls below a good 
average. His level-headed common sense, keen faculty 
of analysis, and power of terse expression stand him in 
good stead as a critic. He is not to be seduced by the 
ous imaginings of young men who dream dreams. 
How will the working-classes be any better off, he 
asked, if the measures for Welsh Disestablishment and 
the Local Veto are actually passed through Parliament 
next Session? Instead of entering on a campaign 
against the House of Lords we should do better “ to 
“enter upon a campaign against) want and misery, 
“and try to do something to add to the sum of 
“human happiness.” How could Lord Rosgsery’s 
position have been more concisely and emphatically 
summarized than thus ?—‘ Here is Lord Rosesery, 
“with a small majority which is dwindling every 
“day, without any mandate from the people to deal 
“ with this great constitutional issue, at variance in 
« his opinion with many of his supporters and some of 
« his colleagues, and yet he proposes, as the crowning 
“ act and glory of his Administration, at a time which 
«“ he refuses to fix, to bring in a Resolution, the terms 
« of which he refuses to disclose.” 


Had Lord Rosesery been present at Tunstall on 
Tuesday, he would have had to listen to many un- 
pleasant statements regarding his views of a Second 
Chamber, the truth of which he would not have felt 
excessive pleasure in readily admitting. Sir CHaRLEs 
DILKE began by commenting on Mr. Asquitn’s Bir- 
mingham speech, in much the same sense in which we 
referred to it in the first leader of our last issue— 
namely, to the effect that Mr. Asquitu, though he did 
not say so in so many words, is not an ardent ad- 
vocate of a Second Chamber. The vast majority of 
the Liberal Party in the constituencies, said Sir 
CHarRLeEs DILKE, are opposed to any amending of the 
House of Lords. In the case of the Liberal Party win- 
ning the next Election, “‘ with a half-hearted leader,” 
the result of the victory would be a reformed or 
strengthened Upper House, unless the Radicals pre- 


*‘ dream, and any non-Federal Senate must be as bad, 
“ or worse, than the present House of Lords. It will 
“therefore be the duty of Radicals to fight to the 
“ death against the proposed so-called ‘reform’ of the 
“ House of Lords.” “The reform of the Upper House 
“is now not a Liberal but a Conservative nostrum.” 
Sir Caartes DILKE did not mince matters. “ It will 
“be nec§ssary for the Radicals to fight, even against 
“ their Liberal leaders, to prevent the lengthening of 
“ the life of the Parliamentary Sick Man.” 


The Marquess of Ripon committed himself to a 
declaration of faith in Home Rule at Wells which may 
presently be of some importance, in view of his leader’s 
very lukewarm support of that ridiculousscheme. “The 
“ question of Home Rule,” he said, “still holds the 
“ field.” “I am as strong a Home Ruler as ever I 
“was at <— put of my life. I look upon our 
“ pledges to the Irish people as pledges of honour 
“which we are bound to fulfil. I will be no party 
“to any policy and no member of any Government 
“‘ which does not honestly fulfil those pledges.” This 
is straightforward and honourable speaking. But the 
CoLoniaL SECRETARY is clearly quite out of touch with 
popular feeling. No Englishman cares a snap about 
Home Rule. Lord Ripon went on to inform us that 
the House of Lords blocks the way, and that the 
Liberal party cannot carry out their programme until 
the House of Lords is reformed. Here, again, he joins 
issue with the Radicals. What with the insolently 
triumphant Irish party to conciliate on the one hand, 
and the uncompromising Radicals on the other, the 
frantic efforts of the Government to satisfy both move 
one to contemptuous laughter. 


We were glad to learn from Sir UGurrep Kay- 
SHUTTLEWORTH'S speech at Padiham that the present 
Board of Admiralty “are fully alive to the importance, 
‘ of maintaining our naval supremacy.” Bat he went 
on to say that ‘to-day we are relatively strong as com-. 
“ pared with any two nations in the world.” It is 
obvious that the words “ relatively strong” are quite. 
misleading. The point is, are we as strong As, or. 
stronger than, any two combined navies that could be 
opposed to ours? With regard to the House of Lords, 
Sir Ucstrep modestly declines to suggest the mend- 
ing or ending of it. But he thinks the Commons 
must “predominate.” Herein he agrees with Lord 


| 
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Ripon, who said at Newbury, on Wednesday: “ I want 
“ tohave it determined, once for all, which is to be the 
* me power in this country, whether it is to 
“ be the House of Lords or the representatives of the 


“ people.” 


At Cirencester;on Wednesday, Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE 
would not “enteron the question whether there should 
“‘ be a Second Chamber.” But he thought “the time 
“ has come when some limit must be put on the power 
“ of the House of Lords.” ‘‘ The question of the exist- 
“ ence or non-existence of a Second Chamber must be 
“* postponed to some distant date.” In the meantime, 
some Jimitation should be imposed on the power of the 
Peers, “On that question there is no difference of 
“ opinion in the Liberal party.” Unless the Liberal 
party is to be regarded as distinct from the Radicals, it is 
just a little difficult to reconcile these audacious asser- 
tions with that of Sir CuaRLEs DILKE on Tuesday, and 
that of Mr, Lasoucuere at Silverdale. Mr. LaBoUCHERE 
distinctly said that he wanted definite information 
from Lord RosEsery about his proposed Resolution. 
“Tam myself a one-Chamber man.” “ If the House 
“of Lords is retained as an ancient ruin, a sort of 
“ Madame Tuseaud’s Exbibition, I shall not object, so 
“ long as its powers are reduced to thore of the wax- 
“works.” Mr. BroapHurst, it is true, in referring to 
the House of Lords at Llanelly, declared that “ that 
“obstruction is to be removed once and for ever. 
““ If there is to be a Second Chamber, let it be com- 
“posed of men of distinction, intellect, and moral 
“ worth, instead of men who happen to be the sons of 
“ their fathers.” 


Mr. James Bryce endeavoured, on Friday last week 
at Ipswich, to make some sort of a reply to Mr. 
N’s speech. He admitted that Mr. CoamBer- 
LAIN’S programme was one of which in many respects 
the Liberals could approve. In defending the Govern- 
ment against Mr. CuamBeERLain's charge of disintegra- 
tion he most inaccurately referred to the Home Rule 
scheme as “the endowing of Ireland with like local 
“ liberties to those which have made the happiness and 
“ greatness of England.” He is safely vague on the 
subject of the House of Lords, and talked of the in- 
tention of the Government shortly “to remove the 
“clog which the House of Lords constituted in the 
“ legislative machine.” 


The result of the School Board election was declared 
last Saturday. The Moderates, championed by Mesers. 
DiGewe and Riwey, have lost six seats and are left in a 
majority of only three votes. There are now 29 
Moderates and 26 Progressives on the Board, if the 
single Independent member votes with the Moderates. 
If it is foolish to try and minimize what is virtually a 
defeat for the Moderates, it is equally foolish to set it 
down asa victory for the anti-religious section of the 
community. In al] likelihood the result reflects the 
English hatred of all attempts at the enforcement of 
religious tiem, no matter whether it be the Low 
Church or the High Church or the Koman Catholic 
that is concerned. 


At the Gimerack Club, on Tuesday, the Soiiciror- 
General talked sense about the anti-gambling move- 
ment. “Ofone matter there can be no doubt—it is 
“ pot  ¢ in this country to make a bet.” He 
added, “I do not attempt to disguise from myself 
“the fact that there exists a widespread mania for 
“ gambling, which has a bad effect upon any sport 
“ with which it is connected; but I protest against the 
“ holding of racing, our national sport, responsible for 
“all the evils attendant upon gambling.” Mr. James 
LowTHer heartily concurred in these remarks, and ob- 
served that there is a place which is alleged to be 
paved with good intentions where certain Puritanical 
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kill-joys of the unco’ guid tribe might more profitably 
exercise their talents than in interfering here with 
other folks’ pleasure. We think so too. 


Mr, WaLTER BeEsaNT has missed his vocation. Nature 
intended him to be a student of copyright law; his 
novels are a sad instance of misdirected energy. On 
Monday he represented the Society of Authors as one 
of a deputation to Lord Ripon. It appears that Sir 
Joun THOMPSON, the Canadian Premier, has been de- 
manding for the Canadian Parliament the right to 
legislate on all matters of copyright. Mr. Besanr 
showed that the result of their obtaining international 
copyright after fifty years’ struggle from the United 
States was a great increase in the profits of English 
authors derived from the sale of their works. If, how- 
ever, Canada had a separate Copyright Act of her 
own, it would be impossible to keep Canadian books out 
of the United States, or books printed in the States 
out of Canada. The American copyright would be 
forthwith lost, and the piracies would recommence, 
together with all the resulting bitterness and recrimi- 
nations. 


Mr. Hiram S. Maxim gave a most interesting account 
of his “ Experiments in Aeronautics” at the Society of 
Arts on Wednesday. He said he had soon found that 
a balloon in any form was out of the question for the 
propulsion of a flying-machine, which ought at least to 
be able to travel at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour. At that speed a small aeroplane lifts more for its 
weight than a balloon, and requires much less to propel 
it. Mr. Maxim laid down a light railway track from 
which to drive his machine into the air. After many 
experiments he found that a well-made aeroplane could 
carry as much as 133 lbs, to the horse-power. As the 
efficiency of the machine depends on its rigidity, it is 
not easy to make a large aeroplane, but Mr. Maxm 
succeeded in constructing a machine the framework of 
which consisted of strong, thin steel tubes stayed with 
strong steel wires. There was a fore and aft rudder, 
both connected with the same windlass. At first the 
large machine would not carry 28 lbs. per horse-power, 
but the inventor has no doubt that it will soon be able 
to carry even 100lbs. With only 50 lbs.a machine could 
travel between 500 and 600 miles; and Mr. Maxim 
thinks it possible to maintain a speed of 100 miles 
an hour. When the machine is perfectly developed, 
a moderately level field will serve as well as a railway 
track, The aerial navigator, when he reaches his 
destination, will touch the ground while moving for- 
ward, and the machine will stop after sliding on the 
ground for a short distance. What remains for Mr. 
Maxim to do is to study and develop the art of 
navigating the machine. 


Sir Jonn Lupsock gave an interesting address last 
Saturday on “ The Senses and Intelligence of Animals,” 
He thinks it doubtful if ants or bees can hear or com- 
municate by means of sound, He has tried ants with 
varieties of sound, but they give no sign of hearing 
them. Bees can distinguish colours; blue is their 
favourite. “ Ants also are sensitive to colour, being 
“able to distinguish the ultra-violet rays of the 
“spectrum which are invisible to human beings.” 
The world must seem to other animals different from 
what it is to human beings. We cannot hear sound 
whose vibrations exceed 40,000 per second. (Our eyes 
are not impressed by anything less than 400 millions of 
millions of light-vibrations, Above and below such limits 
of hearing and sight there is room for innumerable sen- 
sations unknown to man. And, indeed, we find in other 
animals complex organs of sense, richly supplied with 
nerves, but we are not yet able to explain their 


function. 
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THE DUKE’S BUGBEAR. 


LOVE of fairness, a scrupulous sense of justice, 

is a quality commonly attributed to themselves 
by Englishmen. It is true that other peoples deny 
them this virtuous characteristic, and that even their 
cousins and sons across the water only allow it occa- 
sionally and grudgingly. But, at least, it must be 
admitted that they cherish it as an ideal, and that 
some of them have tried to put it into practice in 
their art and others in their lives. It is even seen 
sporadically in English party politics, Ten years ago 
this quality had two representatives in the House of 
Commons—Mr. JosepH CowEN and Lord HarTINGTON. 
Now we must look to the Duke of DEvonsHIRE alone 
as representing in public life this principle of im- 
partiality. When sitting in the House of Commons as 
Lord HaRTINGTON, it was said of the Duke of Devon- 
SHIRE that by watching him you could determine 
almost infallibly the ability of any new member: he 
was a sort of touchstone of living values. From be- 
ginning to end he would sit listening, with his hat 
pulled down over his eyes, his hands buried in his 
pockets, his legs outthrust—in the position made 
familiar to us by Mr. Furniss. It was his duty to listen ; 
his sense of justice compelled him to fulfil the unpleasant 
task. And so Lord HarTINGTON would listen not once, 
but many times, indifferent to party, if the speaker had 
real ability. But, if he got up and left the House at 
the beginning or in the middle of a member’s speech, 
you might know that the speaker was set down by him as 
of small significance, and you might be almost certain 
that in a short time the House of Commons too would 
come to share Lord HartincTon’s opinion. One can- 
not help wondering whether the Duke of DEvoNnsHIRE 
represents the opinion of the country now as per- 
fectly as he did represent the opinion of the House of 
Commons. We are afraid that he does not. On 
Monday last he spoke at Barnstaple, and it is apparent 
that his opinions resemble very closely the opinions 
of those Englishmen who have directed the policy 
of Great Britain for the last hundred and fifty years. 
The governing classes of this country could desire no 
more perfect representative than the Duke of Devon- 
‘SHIRE, and that is something. He expresses himself 
badly, but he tries hard to say exactly what he means— 
and sincerity is worth a good deal. First of all, it is 
noteworthy that he treats the agitation got up against 
the House of Lords as a factitious agitation. 


The time may come when the “ House of Lords 
“shall set itself in opposition to the predomi- 
“nant sovereign will of the people, which we 
“all acknowledge to be the basis and the founda- 
“tion of our country. But that time has not 
“yet come, and, in my opinion, it is not very 
“likely to come.” (The italics are ours.) What ex- 
cellent sense this is, and how probable it is that just as 
Lord Haktineton often indicated what the real opinion 
of the House of Commons was, so the Dake of Devon- 
SHIRE is here indicating what the mature opinion of 
the British people will be! It is impossible to say 
what the democracy may do, but this is surely the best 
> am of the governing classes; and on the question 
of Home Rale, too, Lord Hartin@Ton represents this 
best opinion ;—‘ The House of Lords have said, and 
“ they still say, that Home Rule shall not become law 
“* till the people of this country have been directly con- 
“ sulted upon it, and until it is made clear that, not 
“only a majority of Irish votes, or of Scotch votes, or 
“of Welsh votes, but a majority of English people are 
“in favour of a change which will affect their Parlia- 
“mentary institutions at least as much as it will 
“ affect those of the people of Ireland.” 


What wisdom there is in these utterances—a sort of 
exalted practical common sense, of all qualities the 


most useful in the affairs of life! But the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE only represents the governing classes so 
perfectly on condition that he shares some of their 
limitations. Towards the end of his speech he de- 
clares in the name of the Unionist party that “we 
“can offer to them [the people of Ireland] their 
“ full share of all those reforms, political or social, 
“ which we think a wider knowledge of the wants of 
“the people and a fuller sympathy have brought into 
“our view.” Does the Duke wish us to understand 
that the next Unionist Government will give local self- 
government to the Irish people? However this ques- 
tion may be answered, the Duke’s bias in regard to 
other matters cannot be denied. He sneers at the 
last Budget as “a Democratic Budget,” and he goes 
on, “Iam not aware that any farmer or agricultural 
“labourer in Devonshire finds himself any better off 
“ for the provisions of that Budget.” This is disin- 
genuous, to say the least of it. Or will the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE tell us in what way millions can be raised 
for the strengthening of our fleet so that the farmer 
or agricultural labourer in Devonshire will find him- 
self better off for parting with the money? This sneer 
is conceived in the true spirit of the aristocrat who 
thought that he could criticize the Budget by declar- 
ing that it might compel him to shut up Chats- 
worth: and here we come to the peculiarity of the 
man’s mind. At the very beginning of his speech he 
exalts the orations of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN above those 
even of Lord SauissurY, as based “ upon a broad and 
“ practical survey of the actual and present wants and 
“ needs of the country,” and he does this because he 
looks upon Mr. CHAMBERLAIN as the greatest opponent 
of Socialism, or perhaps we should say as a sort of 
homeopathic remedy for Socialism. Here are the 
Duke’s words:—“ But I say that, in offering the 
“ strongest opposition which we are able to Socialistic 
“ doctrines such as those to which I have referred, I 
“ believe our strongest protection lies in the resolute 
“ prosecution of all those measures of more moderate 
“ reform which experience shows to be safe.” 


Indeed, the informing spirit of his speech is an attack 
upon the Resolution which was passed by a large majo- 
rity at the last Trade-Union Congress; a “ Resolution 
in favour of a pure undiluted Socialistic programme,” 
which, the Duke thinks, “means simply this—that 
“ not only land and minerals, but capital of every de- 
“ scription is to pass from the hands of its present 
“ owners, is to be taken possession of by the State, is to 
“ be used not for the benefit of those who own it, but for 
“the supposed advantage and interest of the whole 
“community. It means that every motive of self- 
“ interest for the exercise of energy, of skill, or of 
“ prudence in the conduct of industry or commerce is 
“ to be taken away, and that all the great enterprises 
“ upon which the prosperity of this country depends 
“ are to be handed over to State or to municipal con- 
“trol. It means that those principles are to be applied, 
“ not only to the possession of wealth, but equally to 
“ the capital of the farmer, of the small tradesman, or 
“of the working-man. The savings of the working- 
“ man, the product of his industry, the disposal of his 
“ labour are no longer to be his own, to be used for his 
“ own advantage, but are to be placed at the dis of 
“ some one else for the advantage of other ¥ 


The Duke would, perhaps, be surprised to hear that 
this was a monstrous and absurd mis-statement of 
the Trade-Union resolution to which he refers; but 
he is manifestly unconscious of his uofairmss. He 
goes on to assure us that he is not raising a “ bug- 
“ bear,” but that this Socialistic Programme has become 
a question of practical politics As the Duke is in 
earnest, there can be no doubt that some powerful 
cause or other has recently affected the very tem 
of his mind, It would have been impossible for 
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Lord Hartineton of ten or even of five years ago 
to have so lost his mental equilibrium. Lord Hart- 
INGTON would not have misrepresented his oppo- 
nents ; besides, he would have understood that 
parties, whether they be Socialistic or selfish, usually 
ask for more than they are likely to get, and are 
in the end content with less than they believed would 
satisfy them. He would have smiled at the idea 
that the New Unionism of Mr. Sipyey Wess, which, 
after all, is nothing but the undigested conclusions of 
Kart Marx, could be in any true and complete con- 
formity to the needs or wants of English working- 


men. Germany is a military despotism ; Germans are 


welded into cohesion by pressure from the outside, 
while the absence of this condition is the only possible 
explanation of that English love of individual freedom 
which has been the dominant force throughout English 
history. Whatever changes the future may bring forth, 
one thing at least is certain, that so long as England 
remains an island, and unconquered, the English will 
never go as far in the direction of Socialism as it would 
be good for them to go: their fault will ever be a too 
great individualism. A Socialistic programme, there- 
fore, ought not to inspire us with fear; at worst or 
best, it can but be a bugbear to a Duke. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE LORDS. 


“by a number of athletic metaphors. He is taking 
“ off his coat; he is taking off his waistcoat ; and he is 
“ girding up his loins.” But, after all, we are inclined 
to ask, does he mean anything more than was meant 
by Mr. WINKLE when, after giving notice that “ he 
“was going to begin,” he made a furious onslaught on 
two small boys ? 

In reading the Conservative Chief's caustic observa- 
tions on the Prime MunisTER, we are half inclined to 
exclaim— 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 


Yet it is not unnatural that he should have felt much 
as Pore himself felt when the poet rejoined to his own 
query that, after all, this “ thing of silk” “ with gilded 
“wings” has to be disposed of. Nor do our 
tears flow when Lord Satissury holds up Mr. 
Asquita to the light in turn; for he was obliged 
to do this in order to show what a happy family the 
Cabinet must be in the matter of dealing with the 
House of Lords. Lord Rosgpery and some of his 
followers are for mending, Mr. AsQuitH with others of 
the noble Lord’s followers are for ending, the House of 
Lords. We may leave them to fight out that quarrel 
among themselves. It is rather to the purpose to ask, 


as Lord Sauissvury does, what is the sin which the 


either ending or mending? 


House of Lords has recently committed that calls for 
“The Prime MINISTER 


“ makes no difficulty about confessing the real grievance. 


“Tt is that on several occasions they have left the 


ORD SALISBURY’S Paper in the new number of 


the National Review furnishes some interesting — 
reading. He is chiefly occupied, as might have been — 


expected, in repelling Lord Rosesery’s indictment of “ against the House of Lords.” In the days when 


the House of Lords, and, as he prefers to attack his 
opponent’s weak points rather than defend himself, his 
article has some of the attraction of a personal conflict. 
After quoting the now well-known sentence in Lord 


Rosgsery’s Bradford speech, “We fling down the 
“gauntlet. It is for you to take it up,” Lord | 


SaLIsBukY comments on it in the following biting 
fashion :—“ As, in the ages when gauntlets were in 


“fashion it was the custom for enemies, and not 
“ friends, to take them up when they were thrown | 


“ down, this form of challenge addressed to a friendly 
“audience produced much perplexity. The general 
“ impression was, that it was a vagueness of illustra- 


“tion happily selected so as to be in exact keeping — 


“ with the policy the orator desired to recommend. It 
“ certainly seemed to be very much of the same family 
“as that other illustration, in which the promised 
“ Resolution of the House of Commons figured as a 
“ damned spot which all the perfumes of Araby would 
“not wash out. But the speech which has since been 
“ delivered at Glasgow, on the 12th of November, has 
“ given a plausible ground for the contention that such 


“ criticisms were unjust. They failed to take account of © 


“the delicate irony which pervades Lord Rosesery’s 
* yaa especially when he is recommending a 
vi 


ernment measure to the acceptance of his fol-— 
“lowers. He really was throwing down a gauntlet to | 


“ @ large section of his party. They have demanded, 
“ with great emphasis, that no House of Lords should 
“exist. He replies by offering to make them a new 
“ House of Lords.” Nevertheless, Lord SaLiseury is 


far from feeling satisfied that this confession of faith — 


in the necessity of a Second Chamber on the part of 
Lord Rosesery will be permanent or final. Just as, 
after an explanation with the Irish Separatist mem- 
bers, he explained away his statement concerning 
the “predominant partner,” s0 doubtless, after a 
few more expostulations from Mr. Lavoucueke and 
politicians that kidney, Lord Rosesery will be 
found to be no longer a Second Chamber man. 

He expresses the energy of his determination 


“ Government in a ludicrous minority. The desolate 
“ interval of red bench, which represents the Minis- 
“ terial army behind the Prime Minister, is the patent 
“ offence which dispenses with any further accusations 


Lord Granville led the Gladstonian Party in the Upper 
House, we were reminded of Gray’s well-known line 
concerning 

Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind ; 


but both the solitude and the sorrow have grown much 


more noteworthy under the leadership of Lord Ross- 


Bery. As Lord Sa.ispury truly says, “ the iron 
“has entered into his soul. He dwells on it again and 
“again in various parts of his speech with genuine 
“pathos; enlarging on the cruelty of fate which 
“ condemns him to be a member of an assembly that 
* loves him so little.” 

But why is it that the strength of the Libera} 
Party in the Upper House has diminished, and is 
diminishing? For the simple reason, Lord SaLisBuRY 
says, that it is the Destructive Party, the Party that 
would fain destroy National Unity, and aids and abets, 
just as in turn it is abetted by, the Party of Spolia- 
tion. “Mr. Asquitn,” observes Lord SaLissury, 


“thinks it sufficient to reply that apprehensions 


“ with regard to the security of property have been 
“heard before”; and then wittily retorts: “It 
“is quite true, So the ery of Stop thief! has been 
“ heard before, and will be heard again whenever there 
“is a thief to stop.” What Lord Rosesery wants 
to do, we are told, is to abolish the policeman, His 
quarrel with the House of Lords is that it prevents the 
party of destruction and spoliation doing precisely as it 
chooses whenever it succeeds in scrambling into power. 
But at length Lord Sauispury defines his position : 
“Jt is safe to predict that no measure diminishing the 
“scope and importance of this function will ever be 
“accepted by the House of Lords, Any modification 
“of its constitution to which the House may in ful) 
‘« consideration assent will, I am convinced, be framed 
“with a view, not of prreeing the interests of 
“any political party, but in order to enable the 
“ House better to perform its public duties, better 
“to ensure full effect to the deliberate will of the 
“ nation, and, above all, to strengthen it for its most 
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“ important duty, that of repairing the mistakes and 
“ trustrating the intrigues of any log-rolling confederacy 
“ in the House of Commons.” Lord SaLissury keeps 
silence, it will be remarked, respecting the modifica- 
tions in the constitution of the- Upper House which, 
his friends assure us, he now desires, It is a cardinal 
rule of his strategy, it appears, not to change the 
order of battle when the enemy is advancing to the 
attack. The adversary must first be beaten off, and 
then will be the time for—once more postponing the 
changes which he easily persuades himself are only 
theoretically important. Well, there is much to be 
said for this policy. 


OXFORD AND LITERATURE. 


W* have received some angry ccmplaints about our 

treatment of a certain text-book in our review 
columns last week. Our correspondents declare that it 
was unjust to take Mr. ARNOLD's Dryden as a “ specimen 
“of Oxford editing,” alleging that malicious scrutiny 
alone enabled us to single out such an unfavourable 
sample of the Clarendon Press publications. But 
here our critics are even more unjust to Mr. ARNOLD 
than they are to us, and a good deal unkinder to 
him than we had any intention of being. It would 
not have suited our purpose to take a specially flagrant 
example of what passes for University scholarship 
where English literature is concerned. We made no 
choice at all, save to reject a few conspicuously evil 
bits of work which fall even below the low level of 
the great Oxford Press. We are ready to maintain on 
Mr. ARNOLD’s behalf that his editing is at least as good 
—as we mentioned at the time—as that of most of his 
colleagues in the same business. We wanted to show 
what the “average” of one class of text-editing is at 
Oxford, and we believe that we did not altogether fail 
in our surely laudable endeavour. Adverse and friendly 
comments alike give us some justification for this con- 
soling belief. 

We continue our task this week, but with an example 
of a somewhat different nature. Before, we had to deal 
with an editor who limited his labours to a little 
irrelevant criticism, a little “ cribbing,” a little show of 
useless apparatus criticus, a little idle or misleading 
annotation, and a steadfast avoidance of anything that 
demanded knowledge or trouble on his part. This time 
we offer our readers the spectacle of the way in which 
the mere pseudo-philologic pedant behaves when he 
is turned loose upon poetry. Of course we should 
not go out of our way to call attention to this un- 
pleasing sight on its own demerits. We should not be 
provoked into noticing it, even by the fact that the 
object of the pedant’s persecution is one of the supreme 
works of the greatest dramatist the world has ever 
known, if that were all the thing’s offence. But there 
is something much more than this in the matter; Mr, 
ALpIs WriGHT should not be allowed to do his work under 
the auspices of the Clarendon Press. His treatment of 
Hamlet as a collection of specimens to be used for the 
purpose of imparting instruction in the obsolete stages 
of English grammar, and in various unimportant “ facts 
“not generally known ” in connexion with a masterpiece 
of literature, is looked upon by many at both Univer- 
sities as an excellent example of the only proper way 
in which to edit our classics, His method Byrd 
literature has now been carried on by him over the 

ter number of SHaksreare’s plays; other editors 

ve imitated him; and the Universities have done 
their best to force his books and his fellows’ upon the 
schools and students subject to their large influence. It 
is the consideration of these facts that moves us to 
devote some close attention to Mr, ALDIs Wriaut's 
work, We should be sorry to inflict unnecessary pain 
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on that learned gentleman himself, but we are com- 
pelled to dwell on his ways in order to demonstrate still 
further that pure literature at our ancient Universities 
is at the mercy of the ignoramuses, philologists, and 
book-makers who make it their happy hunting-ground. 
A University which entrusts its SHAKSPEARE to an 
ALpIs WRIGHT may not unnaturally hand over its 
English Literature School to a GeRRANS, a MONTAGU 
Burrows, and a Deputy BopEN Professor of Sanskrit. 


If we cannot have a genuine Literature School 
established under the auspices of either Oxford or 
Cambridge, let the Universities at least be honest, 
and leave the matter severely alone. Non omnes 
omnia possumus, as PARTRIDGE would say; and 
possibly the new kind of Don is so constantly selected 
for mere proficiency in the acquirement of school know- 
ledge, that there is not a sufficient number of men of 
wide culture, real critical faculty, trained appreciation, 
and a thorough acquaintance with both classical and 
English writers to initiate a school of literature with 
any chance of success. And yet it is odd and pitifal 
that it should be so, and it speaks strangely for the 
modern system of academic instruction that has 
subordinated every other study to science—in languages 
and literatures as well as in its proper sphere—and 
reduced Fellowships to the level of schoolboy prizes 
given as the result of examinations fitted for big school- 
boys. Things were not so bad in the unregenerate 
days when Newman and Frovupe and CLouGH and 
ARNOLD, and scores of others, who failed to achieve 
their “firsts,” were yet given Fellowships because 
they were known to have capacities for literature and 
a great knowledge of it. Things were not so even 
in the domain of what is now—foolishly—looked 
upon as divorced from art, when FREEMAN got 
no more than a “second,” but was yet given his 
Fellowship. These men, as even Messrs. GERRANS 
and Mayaew will admit, were worthy of every induce- 
ment to further effort, of every honour that a Uni- 
versity could bestow ; but these men would certainly 
go unmarked by University recognition if they were 
to-day among the candidates for distinction in the new 
“ Literature” School; or if, disdaining this, they were 
to enter into competition for Fellowships with the 
budding ALpis Wricats who could boast of their suc- 
cess at this or that examination. But this is not right, 
and Oxford cannot think it so. After all, though it is 
to-day under the sway of the pedant and the class-list, 
but yesterday it was the Oxford of Jowetr and Parrti- 
son, of ARNOLD and Froupe. The spirit cannot have 
changed so suddenly and completely but that a return 
to nobler and ampler modes is easily possible. For cen- 
turies Oxford has been the nursery of liberal studies, the 
protectress of true learning, the fruitful mother of great 
sons, ‘There is no place, save its sister on the Granta, 
where a generous young Englishman may so fitly 
study literature, so easily put himself in communion 
with the spirit of the sacred dead; so freely give 
himself up with untroubled mind to the ennobling 
influences of the divinest of the arts. The very 
atmosphere of the place is laden with poetry; its 
cloistered buildings, lawns, and landscapes have the 
supreme virtue of beauty whose action “ is no sironger 
“ than a flower.” Such associations are worth more to 
him that is apt for art than all the philology ever 
imported from Germany. To kuow her is to love her, 
and to love her is a liberal education: ah! it is truer 
of Oxford than of ever a woman that the world has 
seen. That it may remain so is our earnest wish, and 
we shall not hesitate to offend any number of persons 
if it is necessary to do so in order to prevent Oxford 
from acting unworthily. 
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RUSSIA AND THE DARDANELLES. 


T is to-day an article of faith hout Europe, 
and, indeed, throughout the world, that the Tsar 
ALEXANDER III. was a man of peace, and it is every- 
where understood that he is to be remembered in 
history as Le Tsar Pacificateur, Personally, no doubt, 
he deserves that epithet. Before he mounted the 
throne he, like the Emperor FREDERICK, had witnessed 
war in all its horrors, and had learnt by experience 
that it was no game to be lightly played. Moreover, 
he was by natural temperament a hater of any form of 
turmoil or violent excitement. His soul was not that 
of a conqueror nor even of aborn ruler. It was that of 
a bluff country gentleman, fond of sport, and devoted 
to home life and to home ties. But although the 
essentially pacific character of the individual must be 
admitted, and although Russia, during the thirteen 
years of his rule, was so happy as to enjoy continuous 
peace, it does not follow—and possibly it is not truae— 
that the policy of Russia under ALEXANDER III. deliber- 
ately tended in the direction of peace. The Tsar has 
always governed as well as ruled, and the late Tsar was 
an indefatigable worker ; yet it is not in the power of 
any single man to guide and control, or even to be cog- 
nisant of, all the workings of a machine so complex 
and so gigantic as Russia is. Certain incidents con- 
nected with the war between Bulgaria and Servia, with 
the abduction of Prince ALEXANDER, with the affair of 
Penjdeh, with the curious Cossack expedition to 
Abyssinia, and with the “exploration” of the Pamir, 
permit us to suspect that, granting ALEXANDER III. to 
have been pacific, the monarch differed strangely from 
many of his most powerful advisers and many of 
his most trusted lieutenants, and that he must 
have often been, as it were, completely carried off 
his Jegs by the rush of a policy stronger than his own. 
That Russia in his time waged no war is a fact upon 
which the world may be congratulated; but that 
Russia in his time acted uniformly in such a manner 
as to invite all the nations of the world to keep the 
peace with her and with one another is a proposition 
which will scarcely stand serious examination. On the 
contrary, there are good grounds for supposing that 
Russia under ALEXANDER III. did not turn far aside 
from the course which she had steadily pursued under 
the Tsars Nicuotas and ALEXANDER II., snd that if, 
while on the way to her traditional aims, she for once 
avoided war, it was owing more to good fortune, and 
to the blindness, the pusillanimity, or the weakness of 
others than to her own moderation. 


There is a belief in Europe, and especially in France, 
that Russia concladed the French alliance—firstly, in 
order to reconstruct the balance of power; and, secondly, 
because she sympathized with the isolated position of 
the Republic; and the arrangement has been generally 
accepted as a sign of Russia’s peacefulness and bene- 
volence. The secret history of the motives which led 
up to the conclusion of the alliance has not yet been 
written ; but two facts are notorious. One is that 
Russia, rightly or wrongly, does not fear any of her 
neighbours, and regards herself as perfectly competent 
to cope single-handed with one or all of them. The 
other is that the late Tsar had no political sympathy 
with Republican institutions, and no personal liking for 
French people or French ways. It is the fashion in 
France to suppose that the Tsar had for France some 
peculiar affection. There exists no greater error. For 
no foreign nation had he either affection or admiration. 
In his estimation Russia stood head and shoulders 
above all, and nothing that was not Russian was good ; 
and if there was a nation in which he distinguished 
more faults and shortcomiugs than io any other, it was 
France. Upon that subject he never concealed his 
opinions. 


Where, then, may we look for the real motives of 
the Franco-Russian understanding? Probably in the 
Black Sea and the Dardanelles, and in Russia’s steady 
persistence in her historical aims. There was a time 
when the Russian navy was supreme in the Black Sea, 
and when it destroyed a Turkish fleet off Sinope. It 
was then that Great Britain and France intervened, 
and, after a bloody war, declared that Russia should 
have neither navy nor naval arsenal there, and that no 
warships other than Turkish should pass the Dardanelles. 
Fifteen years elapsed. France was in the throes of a 
war with united Germany. Great Britain’s attention 
was concentrated upon the struggle. The moment was 
favourable, and Russia suddenly declared that she would 
again have a navy in the Black Sea, and, without delay, 
began to build one. More years elapsed. Again France 
and Great Britain, and Turkey also, had other pre- 
occupations, and Russia seized the opportunity for 
re-constructing the naval arsenal at Sebastopol. By 
that time Russia had re-acquired nearly all that she had 
lost by the Crimean War, and her Black Sea fleet was 
relatively, as well as actually, stronger than it had ever 
been before. Her next step towards the traditional goal 
—the conquest of Constantinople and her appearance 
as a Mediterranean power—was to be the acquirement 
of the right for her ships-of-war to pass and repass the 
Dardanelles. A step of such significance must, she 
realized, be made with extreme discretion. It would bea 
critical step. Turkey could not like it; France and 
Great Britain might agree, as before, to resent it. But 
Turkey, which had the misfortune to owe Russia the 
balance of a considerable war-indemnity, and to be 
unable to pay it, was squeezable. There remained 
France and Great Britain. Both were great Mediter- 
ranean Powers. Both would certainly be jealous if 
Russia brusquely trespassed upon their preserves and 
sat herself down there as a stranger. France would 
be the more likely of the two to take umbrage, 
for Great Britain had become a little over-fond 
of ease and money-grubbing, and had not shown her- 
self as ready as of yore to insist upon all her rights. 
France, therefore, must be squared or cajoled. And if 
France, instead of being made merely a consenting 
party, could be provided with a motive for ardently de- 
siring that Russia should have her way, so much the 
better. There would then be little or no fear of any 
active interference by Great Britain. It is not difficult 
to believe that considerations such as these, and not 
any peculiar affection for France, may have led Russia 
to hold out her hand to the Republic. At least it is 
a fact that, since the memorable effusions of Cronstadt, 
Turkey has been induced to consent to the passage 
into the Mediterranean from the Black Sea of two 
Russian warships, the Jeretz and the Kubanetz ; that 
France has with joy greeted both this new departure 
and the establishment of a Russian fleet in the Medi- 
terranean ; and that Great Britain has not stirred. In 
a word, all has gone well for Russia. And now, when 
the sad end of Le Tsar Pacificateur and the perilous 
elevation of his young son—nephew of our PRINCESS OF 
Wa ces, and future grandson of our QUuEzEN—are com- 
manding the sympathies and the tendernesses of all 
England, comes the rumour that Russia, intent in 
storm as well as in sunshine upon the objects which 
she has set herself to win, is seeking to take advantage 
of the moment in order to secure, not any occasional 
right of passage of the Dardanelles for her warships, 
but the permanent opening of the straits to her fleets. 
Since France has more than condoned what Russia has 
done, and could not in future consistently object to 
what is proposed, the French ajliance may, it is possible, 
be deemed by Russia less important then heretofore. 
France has served her turn; ours is the next lemon to 
be syueezed, 


These theories may, of course, be all wrong ; but 
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there is in favour of them such a mass of circum- | very 
stantial evidence that they appear to deserve con~ | 


sideration, The new Tsar is a sincere admirer—as 
his father never was—of Great Britain and of British 
institutions, and there is no doubt whatever that, per- 
sonally, he desires to live on terms of friendship with 
this country, and to do nothing to injure either our 
interests or our susceptibilities. But it is not likely 
that he will turn out to be a stronger man than his 
father, or that he will be able to make head against the 
policy of his environment, even if he shoulddesire to 
do so. We shall be wise, therefore, if we maintain 
towards Russia an attitude of extreme wakefulness, as 
well as of complete benevolence. 
the Dardanelles would oblige us to add a considerable 
annual sum to the navy estimates, and to hold the 
Mediterranean much more firmly than we have ever 
held it yet. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


ae collapse of the defence at Port Arthur seems to 
emphasize the worst that has been said about the 
inefficiency of Chinese organization. At Port Arthur 
there were fortifications constructed under European 
supervision, armed with Krupp guns, and manned by 
troops who were supposed to have at least some know- 
ledge of modern drill. Even those who considered the 
success of the Japanese as a foregone conclusion anti- 
cipated that it would be long delayed and dearly 
purchased. We have still to receive particulars, and 
are prepared to learn that the Japanese losses were 
much greater than has been yet stated, for the resist- 
ance, in places, at least, appears to have been stubborn. 
But the inferior discipline of the Chinese rank and 
file, and the incapacity of the Chinese generals, evi- 
dently neutralized the advantages of position, and left 
them helpless before the strategy of the attack. General 
Suna’s appearance at Talien-wan seems. to negative 
the story of his defeat at Siuyen, ,and shows more 
dash than any of his colleagues have ‘yet displayed ; 
but he arrived too late, apparently, to help the garrison 
by operations in the field, even if he possessed: the 
fighting power. The result was, at any rate, not affected ; 
and the broad fact remains that the t arsenal and 
dockyard, constructed at such heavy éost to defend the 
approach to Pekin, have passed into Ls, eg hands. 
The attacking force, too, has been set free for operations 
elsewhere; and the energy with which the, Japanese 
campaign has been directed forbids us to suppose that, 
time will be lost before the delivéry of another blow. 
The Mikapo’s telegram of congratulation, indeed, 
reminds the army that winter is approaching and that 
there is still much to be done. M0: 

It will be scarcely surprising, moreover, if the small 
remnant of courage and purpose which the Chinese 
Government retained should evaporate in presence of 
this new disaster, and an attempt be made to purchase 
peace by the direct appeal which the Japanese Govern- 
ment is understood to require, The time has there- 
fore arrived when the question of practical interest 
seems to be on what terms Japan will. be prepared to 
treat, and whether China is yet sufficiently beaten to 
accept the conditions that will be imposed. Corean 
reform has passed so entirely into the background that 
it is scarcely necessary to do more than remark, in 
passing, that all question of Chinese opposition may 
be considered extinct. It will be probably with other 
Powers more than with China that Japan will have now 
to reckon in mapping out the future of her unwilling 
protéyé. A considerable indemnity also will doubtless 
be conceded, though it is scarcely possible that it 
can reach the exeggerated amounts which have been 
named in the Japanese press; for China, though rich 
in resources, would have difficulty in raising any 
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large sum of money. There is plenty of 
hoarded wealth in the country, but very little con- 
fidence on the part of its possessors that they would 
ever see it again if it were entrusted to official hands. 
The honesty and good faith of the Government in re- 
gard to its foreign creditors is unquestioned, but no 
such reliance is felt that it would keep equal faith with 
its subjects. The Japanese demand will have to be 
limited therefore, presumably, to such an amount as 
China can borrow in Europe; and Port Arthur will 
doubtless be held as security for the fulfilment of this 
and other conditions. It has been suggested, even, 
that Japan may wish to keep it altogether; and such 
a contingency is not outside the bounds of possibility, 
though China would need to be hard driven to acquiesce, 
“There remains a more important condition still— 
more important not only as regards Japan, but more 
intimately concerning the welfare of China, and more 
closely affecting the interests of the Western nations 
which have commercial interests in the Far Kast. 
There isa growing impression that Japanese aspira- 
tions are not limited to reforming Corea, but that her 
statesmen purpose to insist on China also moving, 
at least so far as to open up the country to foreign in- 
tercourse. There isarefreshing whole-heartedness about 
the Japanese and their new civilization. Like converts 
who have got a new religion, they are anxious to impart 
its blessings freely toall around. The present campaign 
was practically initiated when Japan persuaded Corea 
to sign, in 1876, a treaty after the model that Japan 
had had recently presented to her by Western Powers. 
They would now, apparently, like to go further, and 
oblige China to accept international relations which 
they have recognized as good forthe human race. The 
project is a large one, and may fill the Mandarins 
with consternation, Traditional opponents of change, 
they are hardly likely to accept it more willingly if 
tendered as a Japanese gift. When, rather more than 
two thousand years ago, CHE HwaNG-TE reformed China 
by substituting Governors and Viceroys for the feudal 
Princelings who had so far ruled the separate States, he 
encountered such opposition from the Literati of that 
day that he ordered the burning of the books which they 
were constantly quoting, and not only did he do so, but 
he burned sundry of the philosophers themselves te 
encourage the rest. The recipe is somewhat antiquated, 
and would be repugnant, no doubt, to the modern 
Japanese. But, without going so far as to suggest that 
a similar expedient will be necessary to convince the 
pedants, whose vanity and corruption are so largely 
responsible for their present humiliation, it may be 
safely affirmed that far-reaching reforms cannot be 
effected in China with kid gloves, The task of reform- 
ing Chinese official’om, introducing order into Chinese 
finance, and enforcing the measures D to 
develop the great natural resources of the Empire, will 
require a man of different calibre from those who bave 
hitherto mismanaged affairs at Pekin. It will be a 
triumph for Japanese policy if the emergency should 
bring such a man to the front. 


THE WOMEN'S TRADE-UNION CONFERENCE. 


HE Conference which was convened on Monday last 
by the Women’s Trade-Union Association, 

sided over by Chairmen of the experience of Sir John 
Hutton, Canon Scott Holland, and Mr, Ha'dane, while 
it had the hearty approval of Professor Marshall, Mr. 
John Burns, and Mr, Sydney Buxton, may prove the 
nucleus of a useful agency in the industrial world. It 
was resolved to form a Central Counc | for London after 
the model of the National Federal Council founded in 
Glasgow in March, Its objects are described in detail 
under seven Committees, and may be summed up as 
including the gathering of facts and the dissemination of 
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statistics concerning the condition of working-women in 
London, a more scientific attempt than has hitherto been 
made to educate and organize such women, and to improve 
their conditions by legislation and other means. The Com- 
mittees are to be formed from delegates of the Trades- 
Union, “with power to add to their number”—which may 
be taken to mean that certain efficient members of the 
public will have the opportunity of serving on them. As 
several Societies already exist for organizing women, we 
doubt the wisdom of adding to their number, and possibly 
the Trade-Union Association may appoint within itself the 
Committees having education and organization for their 
objects. 

At this time of day we need not plead the value of care- 
fully collected facts. As Miss Clementina Black remarked, 
nothing comes home more strongly to those who study the 
problems of Labour than their own ignorance, the ignorance 
of working-women, and the ignorance of the public with 
regard to them. 

It may be asked, Is there not already in the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade a bureau with an able 
woman conducting it, especially appointed to collect and 
tabulate facts? Nothing that can strengthen Miss Clara 
Collet’s hand should be neglected ; but the powers of one 
woman, even with an efficient staff at her disposal, are 
limited, and, while Miss Collet’s work sets a standard to 
investigators, it is possible that private agencies may be 
able to gather fuller and more personal, and even, in some 
eases, more accurate details, while the information is brought 
more up to date than can be done by the slow methods of 
the Labour Department. This is now engrossed in an even 
wider inquiry than the one which the Council proposes 
itself to pursue—namely, irregularity of employment—and 
a multitude of trades must remain untouched by it for an 
indefinite time. 

Miss Irwin’s Report to the Glasgow Council on the condi- 
tions of life of shop assistants, if substantially correct (which 
we have no reason to doubt), constitutes a strong argument 
for speedy legislation in this direction. Those who know 
much of this class in London believe that a similar inquiry 

-earried out there would vastly strengthen that argument. It 

is, however, difficult to decide in what direction inquiry is 
most urgently needed. Barmaids, as a class, suffer 
quite as much as shop assistants. A speaker at the 
‘Conference mentioned lunatic asylums, where attendants 
are in charge of lunatics, imbeciles, and idiots for thirteen 
hours “ off the reel,” and where married attendants continue 
their work during pregnancy, and she testified to cases within 
her personal knowledge in which children born under 
these circumstances suffer from St. Vitus’s dance, epilepsy, 
and mental disorders. If such an allegation can be sub- 
stantiated, light is thrown on another of the dark places 
where women work. 

The publication of wage-lists may form a useful feature 
of the Council. At present employers often either keep 
none, or quote prices without making allowance for deduc- 
tions which make a sensible difference. Girls working in 
different towns, or even iu another part of the same town, 
have no knowledge of the prices others are receiving for 
similar work. Practical men speak strongly of the diffi- 
culties which confront educated persons in obtaining infor- 
mation from women of the working classes. Here the 
clubs which it is proposed to organize or utilize will be 
extremely useful. I[t is not easy to win the confidence of 
working-women and factory girls. To do so needs patient 
and consistent effort; but it is likely that that confidence 
will in time be accorded more fully to the tried friend, 
even if she chance to be a lady, than to the official expert, 
however competent; while the manager of such a club, or 
the matron off a workezirls’ home, has opportunities denied 
to casual observers of gauging the relative reliability of 
those from whom she draws her facts. Miss Hicks spoke 
of the importance of these clubs in training women, and in 
affording the chance of explaining to them the nature of 
laws affecting their trades—such as the Factory and Truck 
Acts or the Employers’ Liability Bill, of which they too 
often know little or nothing. If some current topic can be 
dealt with, such as a girl claiming wages or damages in 
court, it is easy to awaken interest, and to give practical 
illustration to a debate. 

In bringing the grievances of industrial life forcibly home 
to the public conscience, an informal Association has advan- 
tages denied to an official one. Public opinion is a not 
unimportant ally at certain stages of an agitation, and it is 


very often true that persons who will not read Blue-books 
or labour reports do not care because they do not know, 
and do not know because information is not supplied to them 
in sufficiently popular forms from accredited sources. 

How many realize the t of the supple: 
men wage? It was forci ut by a well-pai 
um as he truly described. “one of the 
aristocrats of labour.” Supposing he wishes to provide his 
own daughter with the means of livelihood, he places her in 
a confectioner’s shop or other light employment, and her 
pay of 7s. or 8s. a week is a welcome addition to the 
finances of the well-to-do family; but one day the father 
dies, the supplementary becomes the living wage, and the 
superior girl, who has been well brought up, sinks to a 
low level in the labour market. A Russian Jew made a 
point worthy of attention, when he begged women to 
agitate for the appointment of a Yiddish-speaking Inspector 
for girls, who, knowing no English, are at the mercy of 
unscrupulous employers in the sweating dens. 

That a wide field for valuable work lies before the 
Council we do not doubt. The collective activity of 
society may be more usefully and freely employed than 
has hitherto been the case. The energies of isolated 
pr gies tions may be more carefully concentrated. Success 

ill depend in a measure upon public generosity in re- 
sponding to the appeal of the Finance Committee, no less 
than upon the men and women of whom the Council is 
composed, and above all upon those by whom it is officered. 
No action should be taken that is not based upon conclusive 
facts. 

The investigation and collection of statistics are an art 
which requires natural aptitude and strenuous training. 
The untrained individual is prone to generalize from a few 

+ instances, and to allow credulity, sympathy, and 
infigustion to usurp the place of cool judgment and im- 
partial inquiry. ; 

Mr. Charles Booth bears testimony to the work done by 
sixty-six School-Board Visitors, who must necessarily have 
varied much. in capabilities and trustworthiness, but—they 
were under Mr. Charles Booth. ' 

It is obvious that the Council contemplates a great deal 
of hard work for a number of persons. Fortunately its 
objects are just now arresting attention and enlisting 
sympathy in many quarters. Mr. Hatton, of the People’s 

, testified to the readiness of workers to come 
forward when convinced that they are really wanted, and 
there is no better training than work of this character, 
conscientiously done under able leaders, with a high 
standard of excellence. 

The Women’s Co-operative Guild has done good service 
in conding uP a careful monthly Report to the Board of 
Trade. e new Council will probably find it useful to 
establish some such connexion, and by sound work, under- 
taken with caution and carried on with perseverance, to 
ensure attention to such remedial measures as they may 
from time to time desire to press upon the consideration of 
the Government, 


FROM AN OBSERVATORY 


Looking down from the observatory one can see the 
pathways across the park dotted out in yellow lamps, each 
with a fringe of dim green, and further off, hot and bright, 
is the tracery of the illuminated streets, through which the 
people go to and fro. Save for an occasional stirring, or a 
the dimness beneath me, the 
night is very still. Not a cloud is to be seen in the dark 
midwinter sky to hide one speck of its broad smears of star 
dust and its shining constellations. 

As the moon rises the heaven will be flooded with blue 
light, and one after another the stars will be submerged 
and lost, until only a solitary shining pinnacle of bright- 
ness will here and there remain out of the whole host 
of them. It is curious to think that, were the moon 
but a little brighter and truly the ruler of the night, 
rising to its empire with the setting of the sun, we 
should never dream of the great stellar universe in which 
our little solar system swims—or know it only as a travel- 
ler’s tale, a strange thing to be seen at times in the Arctic 
circle. Nay, if the earth’s atmosphere were some few 
score miles higher, a night-long twilight would be drawn 
like an impenetrable veil across the stars. By a mere ac- 
cident of our existence we see their multitude ever and 
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again, when the curtains of the daylight, and moonlight, 
and of our own narrow pressing necessities are for a little 
while drawn back. Then for an interval we look, as if out 
of a window, into the great deep of heaven. So far as 
ysical science goes, there is nothing in the essential con- 
itions of our existence to necessitate that_we should have 
these transitory glimpses of infinite space. We can imagine 
men just like ourselves without such an outlook. But it 
happens that we have it. 

If we had not this vision, if we had always so much 
light in the sky that we could not perceive the stars, our 
lives, so far as we can infer, would be very much as they 
are now ; there would still be the same needs and desires, 
the same appliances for our safety and satisfaction ; this 
little gaslit world below would scarcely miss the stars now, 
if they were blotted out for ever. But our science would 
be different in some respects had we never seen them. We 
should still have good reason, in Foucault’s pendulum ex- 
periment, for supposing that the world rotated upon its 
axis and that the sun was so far relatively fixed ; but we 
should have no suspicion of the orbital revolution of the 
world. Instead we should ascribe the seasonal differences 
to a meridional movement of the sun. Our spectroscopic 
astronomy—so far as it refers to the composition of the sun 
and moon—would stand precisely where it does, but the 
bulk of our mathematical astronomy would not exist. Our 
calendar would still be in all essential respects as it is now ; 
our year with thesolstices and equinoxes as its cardinal points. 
The texture of our poetry might conceivably be the poorer 
without its star spangles; our philosophy, for the want of a 
nebular hypothesis, These would be the main differences. 
Yet, to those who indulge in speculative dreaming, how 
much smaller life would be with a sun and a moon and a 
blue beyond for the only visible, the only thinkable universe ! 
And it is, we repeat, from the scientific standpoint a mere 
accident that the present—the daylight—world periodically 
opens, as it were, and gives us this inspiring glimpse of the 
remoteness of space. 

One may imagine countless meteors and comets streaming 
through the solar system unobserved by those who dwelt 
under such conditions as have just been suggested, or some 
huge dark body from the outer depths sweeping straight at 
that little visible universe, and all unsuspected by the inhabi- 
tants. One may imagine the scientific people of such a 
world calm in their assurance of the permanence of things, 
incapable almost of conceiving any disturbing cause. One 
may imagine how an imaginative writer who doubted that 
permanence would be pooh-poohed. “Cannot we see to 
the uttermost limits of space!” they might argue, “and is 
it not altogether blue and void?” Then, as the unseen 
visitor draws near, begin the most extraordinary perturba- 
tions. The two known heavenly bodies suddenly fail from 
their accustomed routine. The moon, hitherto invariably 
full, changes towards its last quarter—and then, behold | 
for the first time the rays of the greater stars visibly pierce 
the blue canopy of the sky. How suddenly—painfally, 
almost—thne minds of thinking men would be enlarged 
when this rash of the stars appeared! And without doubt- 
ing any of the postulates of natural science, may we 
not ask whether even the vastness of the starry universe is 
indeed the positive limit of our perceptions rather than the 
accidental limit of our knowledge, and suspect that won- 
ders—inconceivable at present, and yet quite comprehen- 
sible, quite acceptable to the most sceptical inquirer—lie 
behind some flimsy, transitory veil of intervening substance 
or scattered light? What, then if ovr heavens were to open ¢ 

Very thin indeed is the curtain between us and the un- 
known. There is a fear of the night that is begotten of 
ignorance and superstition, a nightmare fear, the fear of the 
impossible ; and there is another fear of the night—of the 
starlit night-that comes with knowledge, when we see in 
its true proportion this little life of ours with all its phan- 
tasmal environment of cities and stores and arsenals, and 
the habits, prejudices, and promises of men. Down there 
in the gaslit street such things are real and solid enough, 
the only real things, perhaps ; but not up here, not under 
the midnight sky. Here for a space, standing silently 
upon the dim, grey tower of the old observatory, we may 
clear our minds of instincts and illusions, and look out upon 
the real. 

And now to the eastward the stars are no longer innu- 
merable, and the sky grows wan. ‘I'hena faint silvery mist 

above the housetops, and then comes a brilliantly 
ing line—the upper edge of the rising moon. 


MEMORIAL ODE ON THE DEATH OF 
LECONTE DE LISLE. 


I 


the lordliest grave in all the world 
A singer crowned with golden years and fame 
Spake words more sweet than wreaths of incense curled 
That bade an elder yet and mightier name 
Hail, for whose love the wings of time were furled 
And death that heard it died of deadlier shame. 


Our father and lord of all the sons of song, 
Hugo, supreme on earth, had risen above 

Earth, as the sun soars noonward : grief and wrong 
Had yielded up their part in him to love : 

And one man’s word came forth upon the throng 
Brief as the brooding music of the dove. 


And he now too, the praiser as the praised, 
Being silent, speaks for ever. He whose word 

Reverberate made the gloom whereon he gazed 
Radiant with sound whose song in his we heard 

Stands far from us as they whose souls he raised 
Again, and darkness carolled like a bird. 


Il. 


Golden western waters rocked the cradle where he slept 
Songless, crowned with bays to be of sovereign song, 
Breathed upon with balm and calm of bounteous seas 

that kept 
Secret all the blessing of his birthright, strong, 
pa eo and sweet as dawn when first it laughed and 
eapt 
Forth of heaven, and clove the clouds that wrought it 
wrong. 


Calm and proud and patient even as light that bides its 
hour 
All night long till night wax weary, shone the soul 
Crowned and girt with light, sublime in peace and sure 
in power, 
Sunlike, over tidal years and changes ; whole, 
Full, serene, superb as time that kindles fruit from flower, 
Lord alike of waves that rest and waves that roll. 


Sunlight round the soft Virgilian meads where sunbeams 
sleep 
Lulled not overlong a spirit of strength to strive 
Right against the winds that stormier times heard strain 
and sweep 
Round the rocks whereon man crucified alive 
Man, and bade the soul of manhood cower and chant and 
weep, 
Strong in vain to soar and seek, to delve and dive. 


II. 


Time and change and death made music as of life and 
strife and doom 
When his lyric spell bade ope the graves of ages dead 
as dust. 
Cain, a shadow like a sunrise clad in five whose light was 
gloom, 
Towered above the deepening deluge, crying on justice 
held unjust, 
Whence his giant sons should find the world their throne 
become their tomb, 
And a wider world of waters hide the strongholds of 
their trast. 


Soiled with desert sand and lit with fire of wrath from 
heaven, the seer 
Spake for Naboth slain the sentence of the judgment 
of the Lord: : 
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Age on ruining age and year as rolling thunder crashed 
on year 
Down the measures of the mighty song that glittered 


like a sword : 
Trath and legend strange and fierce as truth or dreams 
of faith and fear ° 
Made their lightnings one to crown it, flashed from 
stormy chord to chord. 
Now the lyre whose lord’s wise mastery gave its notes 
reverberate skill 
Whence to give again the grace of golden gifts of 
Now the deep clear soul that all the lore of time could 
scarce fulfil, 
Now the sovereign voice that spake it, now the radiant 
eye that read, 
> sleep as sleeps the indomitable imperishable 
Here, that haply lives and sleeps not, though its word 
on earth be said. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


FEMININE FICTION. 


Bag ied the mob of ladies who write with ease, John 
Oliver Hobbes, whose tales are now issued in a 
collected shape, is conspicuous as a lady who writes with 
eare, and with a sense of style which is so considerable that 
it is sometimes left entirely to its own support. The author 
of Some Emotions and a Moral has a remarkable talent for 
finding the rememberable if not the right word, and a 
searcely less noticeable skill in preseuting the effective, if 
not the inevitable, situation. Like most women who think 
in the abstract about the life which it is generally needful 
for them to refrain from actually living, she is intensely 
eynical; cynicism being a form of crying sour grapes 
which a woman who is clever and not emotional 
usually finds a comfortable one. As a rule, cynicism 
does not go with a very human sort of nature; and 
John Oliver Hobbes, as a writer, is singularly un- 
human. She creates clever and malicious abstractions, who 
can be intensely diverting to us, and over whose mimic joys 
and sorrows we see her smile with delicate contempt. She 
seems, indeed, to have a coatempt for human nature ; the 
contempt of the head for the heart, of the intellect for the 
virtues. Her characters are generally in a state of sus- 
pended impropriety, full of bad intentions, but a little 
uneasy at the thought of carrying them out. It is not that 
they have a conscience, but that they know there are con- 
ventions. They do not wish to be good, but they do not 
want to get into scrapes. They have not the courage of their 
lack of convictions. Sucha theory of life makesit impossible to 
create a great: character, a solid, sincere human being, because 
it makes it impossible to believe in such a character. The 
immortal irony of Cervantes was suffused with love and 
pity, and it is for this reason that Don Quixote remains 
one of the Bibles of humanity. But the narrow, feminine con- 
tempt for the disagreeableness of people, which is like the 
fashionable woman’s contempt for the people who are not in 
her set, is, in art, as it isin life, a sterilizing quality, amusing 
and sufficient, indeed, for one’s “ afternoons,” but, however 
amusing, not quite adequate for the finer kind of literature. 
“To see life steadily, and see it whole,” remains, above all 
things, the duty of the creative artist. To see character 
through epigrams is a form of literary preparation which 
is not likely to lead far on the road to truth. 

But the aim of such art as that of John Oliver Hobbes, 
so typically feminine in its discreet décolletage, is not truth 
but effect, and effect of the immediate kind. To be clever 
and ‘cruel in one’s treatment of character, to shock just 
enough and not too much in one’s handling of situation, 
to sting with sufficient lightness in dialogue, and to break 
off the thread with sufficient abruptness when it has got 
too hopelessly tangled: these are the procédés of an art 
which seems to be the mode of the moment, and which is cer- 
tainly for its moment amusing. Mr. Oscar Wilde has much 
to answer for; The Green Carnation has glittered for an 
hour; there are several literary ladies, of recent origin, 
who have tried to come up to the society ideal; but 


John Oliver Hobbes is by far the best writer of them 
all, by far the most capable artist in fiction. If she 
is rarely like life, she is often much more amusing; 
if she sees character through epigrams, at all events her 
epigrams are very cruelly close to character. Indeed, it 
seems to us that she has great possibilities, which, it also 
seems to us, she is most likely to throw away. But she is 
clever enough for-anything, even, perhaps, to see that it 
is possible to be too clever. No t writer in fiction 
has ever been remembered mainly for such a quality. 
It is so easy to be clever, if one “has the mind to.” It is 
so difficult not to write in epi . Writing in epigrams 
saves one the trouble of thinking. And it is flattering to 
one’s personal vanity, for it isthe triumph of mental economy, 
and to have ingeniously done without an idea isa sound way 
of saving up for the future. It is so gratifying to earn the 
reputation of the spendthrift and to retain the reward of 
the miser. And to be merely clever, permits one, as nothing 
else does, to be a social success. The ambition to shine 
is so very feminine. It is that ambition which, to-day, sets 
all the women writing. They are not content with the 
triumphs of the drawing-room. They would conquer a 
place in literature by the same means, and for the same 
purposes, that they would conquer a place in society. This 
is not the aim or the method of the true artist. Being 
human, he desires applause ; but, so far as he is an artist, 
he does not work simply in order that he may be admired 
or envied. He is not always dressing for the drawing- 
room. Feminine fiction, on the contrary, lives before the 
mirror; it is like a beautiful, low-necked evening-dress, 
worn in order that the wearer may be admired by men and 
envied by women. 


A NEW USE FOR ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 


HY should our deer parks be devoted exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, to fallow deer and, in a less 
degree, to the red-deer? There are — other species of 
animal capable of being kept in England under the same 
conditions, or with, perhaps, a little more shelter and arti- 
ficial feeding than is afforded to deer in most parks. The 
question arises irresistibly when we remember that we 
have, in England alone (according to the latest authority 
upon the subject), nearly four hundred parks and paddocks 
in which deer are kept. Of these over three hundred are 
stocked with fallow deer only, eighty or ninety with red- 
deer as well, and a few with the latter species only. Surely 
a little variety would add greatly to the charm and interest 
of the brilliant features in our English scenery ? 

Something in the way of securing this diversity has 
already been done. The Japanese deer (Cervus sika), im- 
ported thirty years ago, has been introduced in many parks, 
and only recently a herd of twenty wapiti (Cervus cana- 
densis) has been brought from Wyoming, and placed in a 
park in Derbyshire. The wapiti, in pursuit of which so 
many English sportsmen have gone to the Wild West, is 
one of the same group as our red-deer, but exceeds it in 
size, and carries, when old, magnificent antlers. Wapiti 
are also living in Sussex, the Axis deer in at least three 
counties, and Mesopotamian deer in several parks; while 
Formosan deer and elk have also been tried. The black shee 
from the Faroe Islands, Cashmere sheep, and the black an 
white Spanish breed have, among other varieties, been lo 
known as ornaments to our parks, the last named, at 
events, being very good eating. The gayal (Bos frontalis), 
a semi-domesticated ox of the Chittagong Hill districts and 
Assam, a handsome animal, generally of a blackish-brown 
colour, marked with white on the legs and abdomen, has 
lived for several years in an Oxfordshire park ; and even 
the African springbok and the Indian antelope have been 
introduced not altogether unsuccessfully. 

The sambur (Cervus Aristotelis), one of a group of deer 
having “heads” of the Ruvine type, with three points and 
a short and thick beam-antler, is another hardy deer, which 
would probably thrive well in our parks. And those who 

deep shady woods might attempt the introduction 
of that mighty animal, which under the name of elk and 
moose (Alces machlis) is found sparingly in the forests of 
northern Europe, and more plentifully in the far north-west 
of America, ranging in both hemispheres up to the Arctic 
circle. As longago as 1768, Gilbert White, as he mentions 
in one of his letters to Pennant, suffered a grievous dis- 
appointment on going over to see a moose belonging to the 
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Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, and finding that it had 
died on the previous morning. One might well be proud of 
being able to show, as one of the sights of a demesne, an 
animal that sometimes measures eight feet at the shoulder. 
This is the beast which charms the “ still hunter” of North 
America, and of which the late Charles Kingsley wrote. 

To turn to the South African antelopes, several of which 
are rapidly becoming exterminated, could we not save some 
examples of these, and perhaps, in time, acclimatize them 
thoroughly? Some day there will be a generation who will 
envy the present one because it saw a live giraffe. There 
are other animals, too, which we can, perhaps, save. At all 
events it is worth while to try. That magnificent, ox-like 
antelope, the eland (Oreas canna), which sometimes stands 
as much as nineteen hands at the withers, and weighs 
1,500 lbs. and upwards, has bred readily in confinement, 
and has been proved to stand the English climate well, 
with a little protection. The Earl of Derby imported some 
in 1840, and again ten years later; but it appears that it is 
now difficult to obtain imported specimens. But if a few 
could be procured it would be worth any one’s bestowing 
both money and attention to save this grand animal from 
extinction. From the description of its favourite haunts, it 
seme that some of our undulating parks, dotted with 
clumps of wood and situated on a dry soil, would be exactly 
suited to its requirements during the greater part of the 
year. Itis to be feared that there is little chance of its 
ever becoming sufficiently numerous to afford venison ; but 
it may be added that the flesh resembles beef, but is more 
delicate, and has a game flavour and plenty of fat. 

Then, again, there is the hartebeest (Alcelaphus caama), 
one of the bovine antelopes, which fifty years ago was fairly 
abundant, but is now almost extinct, in Cape Colony, 
though there are still some along the course of the Orange 
River. Some of the oryxes of South Africa, noble beasts 
with long horns in both sexes, either straight or curved 
backwards, would be beautiful ornaments to our English 
grass lands. Among them are the gemsbok (Oryx gazella), 
which, with its graceful straight horns—three feet long 
occasionally—running up parallel with one another, viewed 
in profile, perhaps gave rise to the idea of the fabulous 
unicorn ; and the heavy, fleshy blaubok, or equine 
antelope. 

Another animal which suggests itself as suitable for 
acclimatization is the guanaco (Llama guanacos), which, 
with the vicuiia (Llama vicugna) and the domesticated 
llama and alpaca, perhaps derived from it, represents the 
camel in the New World. The guanaco inhabits Southern 
Patagonia, which has a very cold winter, though drier than 
that of England, and, albeit that it has a dry soil, is swept 
with cruel winds. But as Darwin speaks of the guanaco 
on the mountains in Tierra del Fuego, it is possible that it 
might be able to stand even our dull skies and damp, dreary 
climate. The wool of the llamas is very soft, and the beau- 
tiful “ponchos” woven of this command high prices in 
Buenos Ayres and other parts of South America. It has 
also been largely imported into England for manufacturing 


purposes. 

It is not contended that all these animals would succeed 
here, but that the trial might be made by those whose 
means afford them the opportunity; and so, perhaps, we 
might avoid losing off the earth (as we have lost the true 
quagga) many of those beautiful and interesting species 


known roughly as “ big game.” 


THE MUSICAL RENAISSANCE. 


Mort must again be taken as our principal theme, 
less on account of his shining merits than the great 
significance of the popular success of the concerts called by 
his name. First, however, let us say that the concert of 
Tuesday evening last was in no way inferior to, but rather 
better than, the preceding ones. The orchestra of one 
hundred players—the finest ever got together in London 
—were on their mettle, and danced in their chains with 
a rhythmical freedom and abandon that are rarely heard. 
Mottl, too, had the mood on him, and continued to reveal 
his artistic nature, its richness and its poverty, with a 
kind of pagan joy in the business that was catching and 
exhilarating. The programme afforded him ample oppor- 
tunities, and contained little that a reasonable audience 
could object to : there was no Beethoven to hamper him and 
no Wilhelmj to bore us. Not that all the pieces were 


equally well played. On the contrary, the rendering of the 
Carnaval Romain of Berlioz was hardly ideal, and that of the 
Meistersingers overture an ignominious failure. For Mottl 
is as great an egoist as wields the baton; he will express 
only what he feels at the passing moment; and though, 
when he is on his proper ground, his sincerity helps him to 
do some things well—nay, magnificently—it also makes one 
feel more keenly and quickly the many limitations that so 
closely hedge round his capabilities. On Tuesday, when his 
spirits and energy fairly overflowed, he started the Meister- 
singers overture at a rollicking pace that would have 
horrified Wagner; then, feeling the lack of dignity and. 
force, tried to compensate for their absence by driving his 
men faster and louder, until in the end the thing became 
harsh, wiredrawn, and altogether distorted. The Berlioz 
music was played with more conscience, but missed fire all 
the same. We know what manner of man the composer 
was—his lean, wiry figure and intense face, his savage 
energy and sardonic laughter, his fury and fire (not alwa: 
Heaven-descended), and withal the strange grace with which, 
even in his wildest moods, he recovers his self- ion 
and turns away with a bow just before he becomes ridiculous— 
and we also know Mott]! And the difference between the 
burly form, jolly face, and general bonhomie of the con- 
ductor, and the Berlioz with whom we are so familiar is not 
greater than the difference between the Carnaval Romain 
as played by Mott] and the kind of rendering we cannot but 
think Berlioz intended. Mbottl’s dancers were boi~terous, 
as though they had drunk too much lager beer; Berlioz’s, 
less disgusting, are merely elevated with absinthe. We are 
afraid that much of the music of Berlioz will only receive 
ideal renderings when band and conductor are elevated in 
the same way. ‘Two other items were interesting rather 
than enjoyable. Wagner's Die Feen overture was played 
some years by Mr. Henschel, and the world will lose 
little if it is as long before any one plays it again. Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, Mazeppa—founded on some verses of 
Victor Hugo—is astonishing, but scarcely a work of art 
The binding of the unfortunate gentleman to the horse's 
back is vividly depicted, and he is rushed up and down 
chromatic scales, tumbled over precipices of arpeggios, and 
dashed against boulders of minor ninths with a recklessness 
that must have lowered the market value of the steed, and 
completely baffles any attempt of the audience to follow; 
while at intervals the trombones snort out in derision a 
music-hall melody appropriately suggestive of “’E don’t 
know where ’e are”; all of which is, we say, astonishing, 
interesting, but certainly not very enjoyable, nor at all a 
work of art. 

The remainder of the concert chiefly afforded matter for 
praise, if not always unqualified praise. The Parsifal 
prelude was almost perfectly given; though we doubt 
whether a dozen people in the Hall appreciated the finished 
art implied in those olian breathings of the tremolo 
accompaniment to the wailing melody, Nor did the audience 
seem to care greatly for the scene from the third act of 
Parsifal; but we emphatically dis with those critics 
who declare that it should not have been given at all. No 
one in his senses declines an engraving because he cannot 
secure the original painting in oils; no one refuses to play 
this scene upon the piano in the sacred privacy of his 
study; and since publicity alone does not constitute a vice, 
we do not hesitate to own that, for our part, we gladiy accept 
selections from Parsifal on the concert-platform, pending 
the day when the whole work will be put on the stage at 
Covent Garden. In this scene a curious thing was observ- 
able. Earlier in the evening Mr. Willy Birrenkoven, from 
Bayrenth, kad sung, most distressingly, Siegmund’s song 
from the first act of Die Walkiire and Lohengrin’s apologia 
from the last act of Lohengrin. It is impossible to speak 
of his voice, for he has none: his substitute for it being a 
curious soft, smudgy, broken bark; and he had made the 
worst of this by singing in the manner which in -some 
quarters is still regarded as truly Wagnerian. When, how- 
ever, in the Parsifal music Mr. Plunket Greene really sang his 
phrases, Mr. Birrenkoven seemed to think that the contrast 
would never do, and for the remainder of the scene he not 
only subdued his tones, but actually made attempts—more 
or less ineffectual, but still attempts—at expressive vocali- 
zation ; and in consequence was more satisfactory than he 
had hitherto been. This was well, for it gives one hope for 
Mr. Birrenkoven, whose salad days are scarcely past ; 
whereas to have spoilt the Good Friday scene—a thing that 
fills the room with the sense of spring and the scent of 
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violets, and made of nothing but the finest parts of pure 
love—would have been unforgivable. The concert ter- 
minated with a performance of the Kaiser-March, which 
made one long to be a German. 


The Mott] concerts are a matter concerning chiefly 
Messrs. Mottl and Schultz-Curtius and their respective con- 
sciences and pockets; but their popular success concerns us 
all. Not so long ago the late Cusins and Costa were musical 
lords of London, and there was little orchestral music save 
the scanty cold cabbage served and re-served by the Phil- 
harmonic Society; and its concerts, it would seem, were 
kept going mostly for the honour of the thing, like the 
Roast Beef of Old England, than which, one suspects, they 
were rather heavier. Then the gentleman who has just 
given us Mottl brought over Richter, and with Richter 
began the forward movement. The people of London made 
discovery of the fact that they liked orchestral music ; and 
though some of us declared, almost with tears, that they 
‘would not like it long, the spirit of prophecy had evidently 
looked over the$wrong shoulder. For Richter flourished, 
as we know; and after a time Mr. Henschel followed with 
faltering steps. The Philharmonic Society woke up. The 
suggestion of a certain critic that the directors should retire 
compulsorily at the age of ninety met with a degree of ap- 
proval which showed that the good people who attended the 
Philharmonic Concerts desired to hear good music well per- 
formed there as elsewhere. Finally, the rush to hear Mottl 
may be taken to prove that London can support no less than 
four series of orchestral concerts per annum. Some critics 
deny this, on the ground that they demonstrated 
its impossibility ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago. But it 
is foolish (if we may use a slang phrase literally) not to 
“ face the music”; for Mottl’s success is as undoubted as it 
is significant. It is the pro tempore crown of a musical 
renaissance in London—the highest mark so far reached 
by that upward movement. And though it is hard on the 
English public to say that four series of concerts constitute 
a Renaissance, yet, fallen so low as we are, any token of 
improvement must be gratefully observed. 


A word of warning is also needed. Bayreuth, to say 
nothing worse of it, is now the home of many people who 
lived so long with a great artist, Richard Wagner, that they 
almost believe they are great artists themselves, just as Major 
Pendennis, ‘Thackeray tells us, by constant association with 
dukes, nearly came to think himself a duke. If Mr. 
Schultz-Curtius allows these persons to impose artists of the 
type of Mr. Birrenkoven upon him, if on certain nights of 
the year Queen’s Hall is turned into a branch of Bayreuth, 
then farewell to the glory of the Mott] Concerts, farewell, 
also, to the cash profit. We feel it the more advisable to 
say this at the present moment because already certain 
German and French critics are deliberately endeavouring 
to exclude English artists from the Mottl Concerts. Thus, 
we read that ‘“ Miss Marie Brema (in singing the great 
Gotterdimmerung scene) had incurrred the displeasure of all 
her well-wishers by undertaking a task wholly unfitted to her 
powers.” The writer of this might be asked by what right he 
spoke for “all Miss Brema’s well-wishers ”; but, passing the 

int, let us note that the lady sang the scene at Madame 

fagner’s request, and sang it so well that, while the 
audience remained in the Hal] to recall her again and again, 
more than one leading critic went home to write in almost 
extravagant terms of the performance. In the face of these 
facts, Mr. Schultz-Curtius should be blind and deaf to such 
criticisms. Let him choose the best artists wherever he 
can find them, and regardless of their nationality. And 
this applies with even greater force to the musie performed, 
To play compositions of various unimportant gentlemen who 
were good friends of Wagner and the Wagner cause will 
be fatal. Good renderings of fine music alone will attract 
the public: that is not the least important moral of Mottl’s 
success. 


THE SHOP-GIRL AT THE GAIETY THEATRE, 


O* seeing the new piece at the Gaiety one is struck by 

the fact that people are beginning to take the theatre 
quite seriously ; it is becoming a formidable rival to the 
music-hal]. Constraint pleases our wilful modern youths 
less and less, and it may be the greater liberty of the 
playhouse that attracts them. No convention obliges you, 
as at the hall, todrink during the whole of the performance, 


and you are free, except between the acts, to abstain from 
tobacco. 

The Gaiety is now crowded by « contented audience, for 
whom excellent entertainment is provided. Certainly there 
are many dull moments in the first act of The Shop-Girl. A 
vague crowd continually loiters on and wanders off the 
stage, leaving us time to regret we do not see more of the 
principal artists. But the second act is gay, animated, and 
charmingly frivolous, containing many amusing songs, and 
fair bright endlessness of pretty faces and waving skirts. 

The playgoer might be confidentially recommended to 
arrive in time for this merry second act. But, the plot! we 
must not forget the plot—that most important ingredient 
in a musical farce; and it might be that if you missed the 
earlier portion of the piece the story would lose for you 
some of its coherence. Here we have foundlings, an heiress 
to four millions, a mother who objects to her son marrying 
a shop-girl, a shop-girl who insists on marrying the son, and 
turns out—“ fancy that!”—to be the lost heiress of the 
four millions! All these complications take place on a bril- 
liant background suggestive of Marshall & Snelgrove. The 
audience is kept in breathless suspense as the thrilling 
romance proceeds—interrupted, from time to time, by 
irrelevant song and dainty dance—but holding cne’s inte- 
rest to the happy end. At moments the dialogue 
seems a little lacking in meaning. But we must not 
expect too much; even in real life, if words were always 
proportioned to ideas, there would be pauses in the chatter 
of London drawing-rooms, and, under the worldly light of 
rose-shaded candles, dinners would be eaten in silence. 

There is certainly very little novelty of thought or expres- 
sion in The Shop-Girl, but the humour wanting in the piece 
is supplied by the acting. Mr. Edmund Payne, as the 
shop-walker, is irresistibly droll; Mr. Arthur Williams, 
adequate ; Mr. Seymour Hicks is the life of the entertain- 
ment. His talent recalls the late Fred Leslie; he is gay, 
versatile, energetic, without that rather painful expression 
of responsible hard-working merriment sometimes worn by 
a performer who has so much on his shoulders. He has a 
sympathetic personality, and while he is on the stage there 
is no flagging of spirits. Miss Ada Reeve, as the shop- 
girl, is genial and lively, with a facile voice, an explicit 
manner, and a pretty face. Miss Katie Seymour is clever 
and graceful,and her Japanese dance with Mr. Payne subtle 
and artistic. Young Mr. Grossmith is amusing, and sings 
a capital song very well. Miss Sinden whirls like an autumn 
leaf before the wind, giving a fleeting impression of misty, 
translucent drapery, but there is nothing either novel or 
interesting in her performance. Miss Helen Lee, rather 
immobile but not unpleasing, took the part—we were 
informed on a slip of paper—of Miss Sherman, who was 
indisposed. Probably in the other ré/es the “ under- 
studies” were indisposed, as all the principals took their 
own parts. 

Original and charming is the Pierrot dance, rhythmical, 
dainty, and not marred by the irritating coloured lime- 
light of hesitating bue and changeful tint, usually 
introduced when corybants trip in pure white. Who- 
ever originated the dresses has a keen eye for picturesque 
effect. In the second act the ladies wear gorgeous 
costumes. Yet are they free from the reproach of being 
over-dressed. The music of Mr. Caryll and Mr. Monckton 
is above the average level. It is light and exhilarating ; 
some of the melodies impose themselves at once, fatally, on 
the memory. 

The advantages of entertainments of this kind—of pure 
frivolity—-are not to be gainsaid asa rest for the brain. 
“You shall see great poets, rare philosophers, night after 
night on the broad grin before a row of yellow lights and 
mouthing masks.” Notwithstanding some faults, the new 
piece is good of its kind, and adds to the gaiety of the 
nation. 


OPERA COMIQUE.—THE WIFE OF DIVES. 


1 er greatest amount of liberty should be conceded to 
the playwright; a!l the world is his—all the world, 
with its joys, its woes, its passions, its love; he may probe, 
and analyse, and depict them all; he may, according to 
Jean Jullien, “take slices from life and transplant them , 
to the stage by means of art”; but when he is engaged 
in the process of evolving his characters he should be 
careful not to take incidents that have actually occurred 
in a way that may injure or offend living people. 
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If he infringe this rule, his work is mere reporting and not 
art. Mr. “8. X. Courte” has committed this fault. How- 
ever fine the dialogue, however promising the dramatic 
texture of certain scenes, nothing can save the play from 
the reproach that it revives, intentionally or unintentionally, 
a sad and sordid story, all the actors of which are still living, 
and may still be suffering. 

The Wife of Dives is nothing but a distorted version of 
the “Great Pearl Case” which was the talk of London for 
many days. It is therefore needless to relate the plot; it 
is sufficient to protest, and to proceed to consider the play 
from a dramatic point of view. In this respect there is 
much to praise, if there are also many shortcomings to 
record. The author is a novice, and, like all newcomers on 
the English stage, he believes that comedy scenes are 
essential in a drama, and therefore he interleaves the action 
with bits of dialogue in lighter vein, which are some- 
times funny, sometimes irrelevant, and in one instance not 
altogether in good taste. 

But if humour is not the strong point of Mr. “S. X. 
Courte,” it must be granted that he is endowed with the 
rare gift of being able to create a scene and drive it 
home. If he is not a great thinker, he is at least an homme 
de thédtre. In the first act there are two episodes of great 
power—the one repulsive, the other fascinating, but both 
of really thrilling interest. In the former the plutocrat, 

proud and overbearing, endeavours vainly to force 
is caresses upon an innocent girl, because his wealth 
deludes him into the belief that he is invincible, irresistible ; 
in the other the conflict between pure love and animal 
ion is vividly illustrated. That one scene in itself— 
when the lover forsakes his bride under the spell of his 
mistress—would be sutflicient to justify the prediction that 
“§S,. X. Courte ” will write a powerful, a notable play some 
day. At present he seems to be overpowered by his sub- 
ject ; he constructs awkwardly, he moulds his phrases in a 
language which suggests the midnight oil, and often does 
not travel beyond the footlights ; but in all this immature, 
this undigested dramatic stuff, there is a latent something 
which will ripen into real drama when the author has 
mastered his craft. 

The production of The Wife of Dives will serve as a 
lesson to its author in more ways than one. He may 
have perceived his shortcomings ; he may also have learned 
that the success of a play depends in a great measure on its 
exponents. No doubt Miss Brandon’s interesting per- 
sonality, her charm, her grace, her exquisite taste in dress, 
did much to awake interest in the unfortunate wife of 
Dives ; no doubt Mr. Anson’s conception of the heartless 
and ill-mannered nowveaw riche formed a powerful contrast 
to, and an apology for, the conduct of his unfortunate wife. 
But otherwise no one strengthened the hands of the author, 
no one seemed able to clothe the characters in real flesh and 
blood. Mr. Glenney, the lover in chief, mistook rant and 
insolence in speech for genuine feeling and sentiment ; the 
actors of the would-be comic parts, despairing of making 
their lines tell, drifted into exaggeration ; and the inexperi- 
enced young ladies who were somewhat rashly entrusted 
with the task of impersonating ingénues did their best, but 
only succeeded in convincing the audience that they had 
learnt the words without grasping their meaning. It was 
a slovenly performance ; nevertheless Zhe Wife of Dives 
contains a promise of better things to come. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


AUSTRIA, FRANCE, AND CHINA, 


Ko some years there has been a reckless speculation 

upon the bourses of Austria and Hungary. The two 
countries did not engage in the over-trading that ended in 
the Baring collapse. Their Governments had for a long time 
been economizing in every way possible, and the condition 
of the populations had been gradually improving. There- 
fore some years ago the two Governments decided, chiefly 
at the instance of Hungary, to reform their currencies, 
— an end to the long régime of inconvertible paper. 

ery full inquiries were instituted, and it was finally 
decided to adopt the gold standard ; and, in order to do so, to 
borrow large amounts in that metal. Arrangements were 
made with the Messrs. Rothschild and their friends, and 


several loans have been placed upon the Continent with 

great success. This spread a notion throughout Austria 

and Hungary that the Hapsburg monarchy was about to 

enter upon a period of unusual prosperity. Speculation 

sprang up on all sides. First the Austrian and Hungarian 

funds, then all sorts of industrial securities, banks, rail- 

ways, and so on, were unduly rushed up. It is calculated 

by a well-informed Austrian journal that since New Year's 

Day last there has been a rise upon the Vienna Bourse of 
about 20 per cent. all round. Naturally, serious fearsare enter- 

tained that this must end in a crash. But it is to be 

recollected that neither Austria nor Hungary has laid out 

much capital in unproductive, or even unprofitable, new 

enterprises. Old securities have risen extravagantly, but 

there has not been a very serious waste of capital. It is 

hoped, therefore, that it may be possible to liquidate the 

bad business without an actual crisis. Everything that can 

be done will be done by the governments and the banks to 
prevent a crash, for the reform of the currency is yet in- 
complete. But whether a sufficient fall in prices can be 
brought about without such losses as will alarm the public 
remains to be seen. The condition of China is naturally also 
exciting much apprehension throughout Europe. Assuming 
that the dynasty is not overthrown, nor the country plunged 
in anarchy, and that peace is soon concluded, it seems 
certain that China will have to borrow large amounts. 

Already she is said to be negotiating for a second small loan, 
though there does not seem to be much prospect of success ; 
but the general belief is that Japan will insist upon a large 
war indemnity, and that China will have to raise the amount. 
The Chinese Government would naturally prefer to borrow 
in silver, for, so far as there can be said to be money in 
China, it consists of silver. On the other hand, investors 
in Europe would much prefer a gold loan. How the matter 
will be ultimately settled will depend upon the political 
condition of China, in the first place, while the negotiations 
are going on, and upon the amount of satisfactory security 
she can offer, in the second place. Assuming that order is 
fairly well maintained, and that the loan is not so large 
as to require for annual interest more than the free 
Customs revenue, the money will of course be obtained. 
But the larger the loan the more onerous will be the 
conditions for China. [n all reasonable probability, 
whether China engages to pay interest and principal 
in gold or not, a large part of the Joan will be taken in 
silver; for silver is the money of Japan, and probably, 
therefore, the indemnity will be paid in silver. If so,a 
considerable amount of silver will have to be bought in 
Europe or America and sent to the Far East, and conse- 
quently there ought to be a rise in the price. But the 
future of the silver market depends much more upon the 
policy adopted by China after the war than upon any 
amount of borrowing during its continuance or at its close. 
If China once for all adopts European civilization, and pro- 
ceeds to open up the Empire by means of railways, there is 
almost certain to be a very great demand for silver for the 
Far East, and consequently a very considerable rive in the 
price. A third country is also just now exercising much 
influence upon the European Stock Exchanges. The French 
Government has borrowed from the Caisse des Depots et 
Consignations very nearly 23 millions sterling, and it is 
proposed to borrow a further 20 millions sterling. Many 
sound economists urge that a public loan should be issued 
for 40 millions sterling to pay off this great liability ; and 
naturally there is great interest in France as well as all 
over the Continent as to whether that will be done. But, 
in spite of the doubt whether the French Government will 
have to borrow so immense a sum, money is so plentiful in 
Paris that the public is looking about for investments that 
will yield more than can be obtained at home. The publ¢ 
say truly enough that a funding arrangement can be made 
without withdrawing from the market inconveniently large 
sums, and that, therefore, there is no great probability of 
any serious decrease for a considerable time to come in the 
amount of unemployed money, But the Three per Cent. 
Rentes are over par, and nearly all really good securities are 
proportionately high. For some time past, in consequence, 
there has been active investment in South African gold 
shares, more particularly in the shares of those companies 
that are either paying good dividends or have prospects of 
immense development in the early future. Some of the 
great French banks have formed powerful syndicates to buy 
up a large of the shares of the best ‘placed companies. 
The example of the French has been followed to some ex- 
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tent in Germany and Holland; but France is so much 
richer than either that the action of the French investors 
is far more powerful. It has contributed very largely to 
the rise that has been going on here in South African shares, 
and if the investment continues the rise will make further 
We have all seen how Russian securities have 
raised since France undertook the task of rehabili- 
tating Russian credit ; and if now France is going to invest 
for some years to come in South Africa the result is sure to 
be very great. Ofcourse many things may happen to stop 
French investment or to turn it in some other direction ; 
but, assuming that it continues at anything like the present 
rate, it cannot fail to have a considerable effect. In any 
case, France at the moment is investing largely, and the in- 
vestment is one of the most powerful influences now acting 
upon the South African market. 


Gold continues to be withdrawn from the Bank of Eng” 
land, and the withdrawals are likely to increase very con- 
siderably. As already announced in these columns a 
fortnight ago, Russia is preparing for a very large loan. It 
is understood that it will not be brought out here, but it is 
expected to be placed easily upon the Continent; and it is 
reasonably certain that some gold will be taken from our 
market thereby—possibly a very large sum. Then, again, 
the Austrian Government is about to borrow in gold. Last 
year the Austrian Government obtained about 1o millions 
sterling in the metal in preparation for the reform of the 
currency. In January it is expected to issue another loan of 
about 74 millions sterling, the object still being to obtain gold. 
The United States loan has been placed altogether at home, 
as was predicted in this column; but it is understood that 
the Syndicate which has taken it will sell a considerable 
amount in this market, the object, of course, being to take 

Id. Although, then, it is certain that during the next 

ve or six months the demands for gold will be very large 
and very various, our money market is not much affected, 
the rate of discount in the open market being barely 1 per 
cent. For all that, there is sure to be a sharp rise in rates 
if the gold withdrawals are as large as now seems probable. 


The value of the rupee is steadily but slowly falling. On 
Wednesday the India Council offered for tender, as usual, 
40 lakhs of rupees, and sold the whole amount at 1s. 14d. 
per rupee. The applications were very large ; but, in spite 
of that, the price was lower than on the preceding Wednes- 
day, and is likely to go lower still, for trade is exceedingly 
bad in India, and there is very little demand for money. 
The silver market is very weak, too. There is no buying 
for the Far East, and although the selling is not large, it is 
enough to have caused a sharp fall during the week. On 
Wednesday the price went down to 283d. per ounce. 


Business in the stock markets has been very much inter- 
rupted this week by the fortnightly settlement, which began 
on Tuesday morning. As was to be expected, the account 
to be settled in the South African market was enormously 
large—so large, indeed, that some brokers were unable to 
“ pass ” the names of their clients in time. It is said that the 
work connected with the settlement was larger than has 
been known since the Baring crisis, and in some cases as- 
sistants were offered as much as a guinea an hour on 
Wednesday to help in completing the arrangements. 
Many brokers had to keep their staffs at work all through 
the night on Tuesday and Wednesday. This extraordinary 

ure was entirely due to the magnitude of the dealings 
in the South African department. Business everywhere 
else had been very slack, and in some cases very dull, 
during the preceding fortnight. Hardly anything is doing 
in the American department. It is now seen that the 
currency is in such disorder that a real recovery in trade 
cannot be expected until something is done to set it right. 
The South American department, too, has been quiet. 
There are rumours of a Ministerial crisis in Argentina, 
there are troubles in Peru, and business is very slack in 
Chili. Trade, however, is good in Brazil, and also in 
Urugu«y. Upon the Continent, as stated above, there 
are tears of acrisis in Vienna and Pesth, although the 
best informed bankers in those cities assert that specu- 
lation will be brought within bounds without any 
serious trouble. There is no doubt that the Govern- 
ment and the banks will do what they can to pre- 
vent a crisis, so as to enable the new gold loan to be 
brought out without delay. The general disinclination to 
deal in most other departments is naturally increasing the 


activity in the mining market. Jobbers are leaving those 
other departments in large numbers and crowding into the 
South African market, and brokers, as said above, are doing 
so much that in many cases their staffs are unequal to the 
strain. The arrangement come to by Mr. Cecil Rhodes with 
our Government has naturally improved the feeling in the 
market, and there has been a sharp rise in Chartered shares. 
All the reports from South Africa are most encouraging. 
Great as has been the increase in the production of gold 
during the past four or five years, it is asserted by people 
who are usually cautious in their judgment that it will be 
even larger still during the next few years; and many 
districts hardly developed at all as yet are alleged to be 
even richer than the Randt. Until quite lately the capital 
for working the mines was fourd mainly in this country. 
There was some investment in Holland and Germany, but 
comparatively not much. During the past few months, 
however, the great Continental operators have been taking 
part in an extraordinary way, and it is mainly the buying 
for the Continent that has caused the rise of recent weeks. 
High-class securities of all kinds are well maintained, 
money being so cheap that a large proportion of it cannot 
be employed in ordinary business. But investors, and 
especially those whose money is in trust, are beginning to 
cry out for an extension of the rules regulating invest- 
ment by Trustees. Practically Consols now yield only 24 
per cent.; the Debenture stocks of first-class railway Com- 
panies yield only about 2? per cent. ; and even the loans of 
small municipalities give no more than 3 per cent., or 
rather less. ‘Ihe consequence to the families of deceased 
persons who were not able to leave very large fortunes is 
becoming serious, and probably a strong effort will be 
made in the coming Session to bring the matter under the 
consideration of Parliament. 


We only follow the example of The Times, which has. 
recently put the mining market under a special heading, 
in giving prominence at this time to the African 
Mines, in which there is more business being done than 
in most of the other markets. The firm tendency which 
has hitherto prevailed in the South African market has 
been slightly checked this week through the Settlement, 
which has disclosed an enormous “bull” account in all 
kinds of gold shares, for the carry-over of which as 
much as 20 per cent. is known to have been paid. 
Since the conclusion of the carry-over prices generally 
have hardened. ‘The demand for shares continues to be as 
brisk as before, and the brokers are full of work. Profit- 
taking weakens one share or another from time to time, 
but there seem to be always fresh buyers on a reaction. 
The feature of the week has been a sharp rise of Gold Fields 
to 3}, now 3%, and rumours were rife of a big deal whieh was 
said to have taken place between here and Paris. Orions have 
risen to 54 on the news of their amalgamation with the 
Muldersfarm. Champ d’Or, which remain in good favour 
with our neighbours, have added tos. to their price and are 
now 3}; whilst Champ d’Or Deeps seem to be neglected for 
the time being, and fluctuate between 18s. 6d. and 198. 6d. New 
Chimes have been inquired for, for French and German 
account, and remain at 2} after touching 3,°,. Heriots have 
been carried to 8, reacting again to 7#; and Modderfontein,. 
which found buyers at 6%, can now be procured at 53. Salis- 
bury are in good favour with Continental investors and have 
been largely bought for Paris account, rising to 33 in the 
course of the week, but they have now fallen back to 3,%. 
Village Mainreef, which touched 5}, have reacted 43, whilst 
Simmer and Jack remain firm at 10}. May Consolidated 
continue to be bought for Germany and close at 35s. Van 
Ryn maintain their price of 3}, there being a continued 
inquiry for the stock. Of lower-priced shares much atten- 
tion was shown to Teutonia on the renewed rumour of 
their amalgamation with the Champ d’Or and Champ d’Or 
Deep Level Companies. There are buyers for these shares 
at 148. 6d, Auroras have improved to 158. 6d.; Bantjes have 
reached 328. 6d.; and we may mention ‘l'ransvaal Coal Trusts, 
which are being locked away for investment, and are still in 
demand at 18s. 6d. Most of the deep level shares have 
advanced in price; Consolidated Deep Level have been 
bought at 34 on the declaration of a dividend of 4s.; Gold 
Field Deep Level are firm at 3,’,, whilst Rand Mines have 
fallen back to 173 after having reached 18. 

The interest of the public has lately been drawn to the 
land shares market, which has been for some time past idle 
and neglected. Chartered have been 45s., and are now firm 
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at 448. 6d., and all shares connected with this concern have 
improved in sympathy. Oceana Land shares have risen to 
2} on account of an active demand for the Continent, where 
tors are realizing the importance of the aoe f 
with its large interests in Central Africa and the Transvaal. 
Mozambiques stand at 22s. after being 238. 
Diamond shares have again come to the front. De Beers 
on large Paris buying, have improved to 18, ; and Jagers- 
fontein have once more become lively, and have reached 


171s 


Consols closed on Thursday at 103,';, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of ;',; Indian Sterling Threes 
closed at 103}, a rise of 1; and South Australian Three 
and a Halfs closed at 102}, also a rise of 1. In the Home 
Railway market Metropolitan Consolidated stock closed at 
92, a rise of as much as 34; Caledonian Undivided closed 
at 126}, a rise of rasp pny: closed at 1774, a rise 
of 14; and sorth-Eastern closed at 163}, a rise of 4. In 
the American market Erie Common shares closed on Thurs- 
day at 113, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 2}; Erie Preferred shares closed at 24}, a fall of 3}; 
and Erie Second or Bonds closed at 73, a fall of 2. 
Milwaukee shares cl at 598, a fall of 4; and New 
York Central shares closed at 1003, a fall of 3. In the 
Argentine department Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary 
steck closed at 66, a fall of 1; Buenos Ayres Western 
Ordinary shares closed at 9, a fall of }; Argentine Bonds of 
1886 closed at 67}, a fall of ?; and Argentine Funding 
Bonds closed at 71, also a fall of 3. In the inter-Bourse de- 
partment German Threes closed at 94}, a rise of }; Hun- 
garian Fours closed at 100}, a rise of }; and Russian Fours 
closed at 103, a rise of 1. Inthe South African mining 
department Simmer and Jack closed at 10}, a rise of } ; De 
Beers closed at 18%, a rise of }}; Jumpers closed at 5,°;, a 
rise of ; Jagersfontein New closed at rise of 3; 
Durban Roodepoort closed at 6}, a rise of §; Crown Reef 
closed at 9%, a rise of } ; and Geldenhuis Deep Level closed 
at a rise of 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS AND§ LITERATURE. 


THE ELECTRICAL BARNUM, 


The Life and Inventions of Thomas Alva Edison. By W. K. L. 
Dickson and Antonia Dickson. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1894. 

— unite the ignoble arts of commercial réclame with the high- 

flown verbosities of the inimitable Micawber is an achieve- 
ment in which the slow-blooded Briton is readily surpassed by 
his Transatlantic cousin, Our commercial men puff new inven- 
tions and push their inventors into notoriety. Our budding 
journalists gush sonorous nonsense, in their attempts at a fine 
literary style, over topics that they have not begun to understand. 

But for pure, {unadulterated bosh, spiced with sham classicism, 

larded with rank poetry,and swimming in fulsome adulation 

of the hero, give us a modern Yankee biographer. 

But a short twelvemonth ago a volume, the literary merits of 
which fell far short of its ambitious expensiveness, appeared in 
the United States to extol the bewildering achievements of the 
mew star on the electrical horizon, Mr. Nikola Tesla. He had 
actually made motors revolve without using a commutator. He 
had succeeded in putting more horse-power into a vacuum-tube 
than any of his predecessors. He had shown luminous glows in 
bulbs a few inches farther away from any wires than even the 
great Crookes. It became necessary to issue a volume of three 
hundred pages to recite his praises. But his biographer reckoned 
without his rival. Nemesis dogged his footsteps. It was 
impossible for the doings of the great Edison to be thus put to 
the blush by those of a mere stripling recently in his employ. So 
another volume must be written. It must be larger, more expen- 
sive, illustrated with more cuts; the language must be finer, the 
classical allusions more plentiful, the poetry more luscious, the 
portraits of the inventor more flattering, the biography more 
sentimental. Not else could the unwritten laws of réclame be 
satisfied. ‘The name of Edison must literally beam from the 
covers, surrounded (in lavish gilding) with a blaze of miniature 


“ightnings like the Shekinah of old, And the production of this 


peerless volume must be entrusted to none other than the incom- 
parable W. K. L. (and Antonia) Dickson, artist and co-patentee, 
with access to the inventor's files of periodicals, “ embracing the 
best work of American journalism.” 

“ Released,” say our authors, “from the swaddling-clothes of 
error and superstition, the inherent virility of man has reasserted 
itself, and, to the untrammeled vision and ripened energies of the 
scientist, the arcana of Nature have been gradually disclosed. 
Foremost amongst these has been the discovery of that most 
magical and mysterious potency, the electric fluid.” We were 
under the impression that scientific men were satisfied that, in 
the correlation of natural forces, electrical phenomena were, like 
heat and light, manifestations of energy—or, as Tyndall would 
have put it, modes of motion—and that the electric “fluid” was an 
exploded notion. But let that pass. Doubtless the great inventor, 
“ the greatest genius of this or any other age” (the italics are ours), 
knows better than Lord Kelvin, or Helmholtz, or Rowland. 
“ Edison is a self-made and self-educated man, it is true, but 
for that very reason his attainments are substantial.” So this 
is how he, or his biographers, with their “unique facilities for 
procuring fullness and accuracy of fact,” describe the leaders of 
the electrical world. “Callow collegians, dragged through an 
uncongenial course of study, boarding-house graduates steeped 
in a weak solution of accomplishments, ephemeral creatures on 
whose glossy plumage the dews of Parnassus have no power 
to rest—these have formed themselves into a tribunal of final 
appeal, and their dictum has been accepted by the world at 
large.” What modesty! what good taste! what fulness and 
accuracy of fact! No wonder that the greatest genius of this 
or any other age goes on to say, in his intolerance of mathe- 
matical studies, “1 at once came to the conclusion that Newton 
could have dispensed his knowledge in a much wider field had he 
known less about figures.” An inventor whose exploits in gene- 
rating electric currents by “violent friction” of two cats of 
volcanic temper, and in inventing a method of killing cockroaches 
by electricity, are duly chronicled by his biographers (with 
references to Swift and to Milton by way of literary garnishing), 
has naturally a soul above Newton's Principia, as well as one 
above the “humbuggery of bookkeeping.” 

One of the worst features of a literary composition such as that 
before us is that the non-technical reader is apt to be betrayed by 
it into the supposition—apparently intended to be conveyed— 
that all the inventions touched upon are due to the person 
whose achievements are being extolled. Thus the reader is 
directly invited to suppose that Edison invented the duplex 
method of telegraphy, which was in reality in use before he was 
born. That he improved the quadruplex telegraph and perfected 
it is not disputed ; though he did not originate even this. And 
as to the octuplex (sic) system, there is no such thing in existence 
yet. Again, in the chapter on electric lighting the reader is left 
to infer that Edison invented the dynamo; whereas the tact is 
that for many years for the so-called Edison dyuamo a royalty 
was paid to Siemens; Edison’s own dynamo—constructed, like a 
gigantic tuning-fork, with a sublime disregard of the humbuggery 
of the laws of conservation of energy—baving proved a total 
failure. 

Like the man who has made the unfortunate reputation of 
being a joker, the inventor is compelled to live up to his reputa- 
tion. By hook or by crook he must invent. The wily capitalist, 
the hungry promoter, scent him from afar; and invent he must. 
Honestly, perhaps, if he can; but he must invent. So, when - 
nothing new turns up, he must invent something old—and call it 
by a new name. He reinvents Anschiitz’s moving pictures, which, 
with trifling modifications, now reappear as Edison's Kinetoscope. 
He reinvents Elihu Thomson's thermo-magnetic motor, and 
calls it a pyro-magnetic motor. When the electric pen 
fails he brings out our old friend the papyrograph, with 
trifling variations, as the Edison mimeograph A new patent 
medicine is wanted; he mixes together chivroform, laudanum 
morphia, and I know not how many others, aud dubs the 
grand invention “ Edison’s Polyform.” Elisha Gray invents 
a harmonic multiplex telegraph, and lo! we fiad in this 
book a description of the Kdison multiplex, without a line 
of distinction, Gray, or Graham Bell, or both, invent a 
telephone; so the chief of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. employs the heaven: born genius to invent the telephone over 
again for them. The stockbrokers of New York hear of electric 
lights at the Paris Exhibition in 1878 ; fortuwith they raise a 
capital of 100,000 dollars for the Kdison electric light, and, 
engage the indispensable inventor to inveut it. Low much 
more than this they revlized by their dexterous manipulation of 
gas shares in October 1878, when they brougut avout a panic on 
the strength of Edison's notorious platinum-wire lamp, is un- 
known, Doubtless the keen financier had his teward, As is 
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known, but not recorded amongst the Dicksonite flatteries, the 
Edison lamp was a total failure. In February 1879 Mr. Swan 
exhibits publicly at Sunderland his new lamp—simply a wire of 
carbon looped into a vacuous glass bulb. The greatest genius of 
this or any other age, chaffed by a New York reporter, declares 
it the cleanest steal he ever heard, and proceeds a few months 
later to patent “ Edison's first lamp.” “On October 16, 1879, 
Mr, Edison decided that he had reached conditions where he 
thought a carbon filament might be made intoa lamp.” “Ah! 
potent wizard, you shame the records of the Arabian Nights and 
the fabled glories of the East.” 

“Mr, Edison has at no time ever advanced a claim of ori- 
ginality of discovery in connection with the electric light,” say 
Mr. (and Mrs.) Dickson on p. 242, with their “unique 
facilities for procuring fullness and accuracy of fact.” Perhaps 
so; but perhaps, also, they forget how the February number of 
Scribner's Monthly for 1880 is “embraced amongst the best 
work of American journalism,” and how it “embraces” Mr. 
Edison’s own autographic deposition as follows :— Editor, 
Scribner's Monthly. Dear Sir,—I have read the paper by Mr. 
Francis Upton, and it is the first correct and authoritative 
account of my invention of the Electric Light.—Yours truly, 
Tuomas A. Fpison, Menlo Park, N.Y.” This authoritative 
article duly describes the financial operation of Drexel, Morgan & 
Co, in placing 100,000 dollars in cash at Edison’s disposal ; it 
describes the platinum lamp of 1878, and others which it is 
convenient now to ignore. Swan now figures as the “ pro- 
prietor ”—not inventor, mark you!—“ of the Swan incandescent 
light of England” ; whilst a score of the inventions of Swan and 
others—the arrangement of many lamps in parallel, the use of 
high resistance and small illuminating surface, now embodied in 
the so-called Edison system—are palmed off as Edison's. Simi- 
larly are facts distorted respecting the telephone. The book 
under review quotes Edison himself as saying (p. 82) about the 
telephone litigation in England :—“ Bell’s patent was afterwards 
proved invalid, while my transmitter was sustained, and held the 
monopoly of the telephone in England for many years.” The 
exact reverse is the truth, for Lord Justice Fry, in his judgment 
in 1882, sustained the Bell patent and declared the Edison trans- 
mitter patent void, The statement on p. 115, about Hughes's 
microphone, is so disgracefully untrue that we do not care to 
reproduce the slander. Amidst such a tissue of suppressions 
and false suggestions one is not surprised to find the veiled claim 
that Edison is also the inventor of electric traction. The fact is 
that the world had begun to find him out just when electric trac- 
tion loomed upon the horizon. He has “continued his experi- 
ments in this line,” say his admirers, “but not with the full 
concentration of his intellect.” “ He has not abandoned the idea, 
however, as a brisk and extensive locomotion testifies!” Our 
italics reveal the delicious idea. The brisk and extensive loco- 
motion—we presume he refers to the electric tramways of 
America and to the electric railways in England—invented and 
carried out by other persons, testify to the fact that Edison has 
not abandoned the idea of inventing electric traction. He will— 
yes, he will invent it before long. It isboundtocome. Released 
from the swaddling-clothes of superstition, the virility of the 
man will reassert itself. To his untrammelled vision and ripened 
energies the arcana of Nature will disclose themselves. “That 
he is on the threshold of vaster discoveries than have ever yet 
been given to the world is guaranteed ”—by his co-patentee and 
employee, W. K. L. (and Antonia) Dickson. Vive la réclame ! 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF OXFORD EDITING, 


Select Plays. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. MDOOCXC. 


Wwe thought it our duty last week to support our strictures 
on the school of English literature recently established at 
Oxford by giving a specimen of the sort of work to which the 
University is not ashamed to effix its imprimatur. Our present 
object is to show, not how English Literature is likely to fare 
in the hands of academic dilettanti, but how it is likely to fare in 
the hands of philological scholars. We therefore purpose to direct 
attention to a work very different from the book we handled 
under this heading last week. We have before us the Clarendon 
Press edition of Shakspeare’s Hamlet. A better illustration, we 
do not say of the subjection of literature to philology, for that 
would very imperfectly represent the fact, but of the absolute 
substitution of philology, and of philology in the lowest sense of 
the term, for literature it would be impossible to imagine. Those 
who are responsible for this book appear to be wholly unconscious 


of the artistic, literary, and philosophical significance of Shak- 
speare’s masterpiece. 

This volume contains 117 pages of Shakspeare’s text, pri 
in large type; the text is preceded by a preface of twelve 
pages, and followed by notes occupying no less than 121 pages 
in very small type; so that the work of the poet stands in 
pretty much the same relation to that of his commentator as 
Falstaff’s bread stood to his sack. In the case of a play 
like Hamlet, so subtle, so suggestive, so pregnant with critical 
and philosophical problems of all kinds, commentary on a 
scale like this might have been quite appropriate. But in this 
stupendous mass of commentary and illustration there is, with 
the exception of one short passage, literally not a line about 
the play as a work of art, not a line about its structure and 
architecture, about its style, about its relation to esthetic, about 
its metaphysic, its ethic, about the character of Hamlet, or about 
the character of any other person who figures in the drama. 
The only indication that it is regarded in any other light than 
as affording material for philological and antiquarian discussion 
is a short quotation, huddled in at the conclusion of the preface, 
from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and an intimation that “ Hamlet’s 
madness has formed the subject of special investigation by 
several writers, among others by Dr, Conolly and Sir Edward 
Strachey.” 

A more comprehensive illustration of the truth of the indict- 
ment brought against philologists by Voltaire, Pope, Lessing, and 
Sainte-Beuve than is supplied by the notes in this volume it would 
be difficult to find. Dulness, of course, may be assumed, and of 
mere dulness we do not complain; but a combination of be- 
muddlement, irrelevance, and absolute incapacity to distinguish 
between what to ninety-nine persons in every hundred must be 
mere useless rubbish and what to ninety-nine persons in every 
hundred is the information which they expect from a commen- 
tator is intolerable. A plain man or a student for examination, 
for instance, comes to these lines— 

"Tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar ; 


and, though he knows what the general sense is, wishes to know 
exactly what Shakspeare means. He turns to the note for 
enlightenment, and the enlightenment he gets is this :— 


“ Enginer. Changed in the quarto of 1676 to the more 
modern form of engineer. Compare Troilus and Cressida ii. 
3. 8, ‘Then there’s Achilles a rare enginer.’ For a 
form mutiner see note on iii. 4. 83. we have pioner for 
pioneer Othello iii. 3. 346. Hoist may be the participle either 
of the verb ‘hoise’ or ‘ hoist.’ In the latter case it would be 
the common abbreviated form for the participles of verbs 
ending ina dental. Petar. So spelt in the -— and by 
all editors to Johnson, who writes‘ petard.’ In Cotgrave 
we have ‘ Petart: a Petard or Petarre ; Engine (made like 
a bell or morter) wherewith strong gales ’” 


And so the hungry sheep looks up and is not fed. Again, he 


finds 
Ie smote the sledded Polacks on the ice, 


turns to the - reads :— 

“ Polacks. @ quartos have ‘ pollax,’ the two earliest 
folios read ‘ Pollex. the third ‘ Polax,’ the fourth * Poleaxe.’ 
Pope read ‘ Polack’ ‘and Malone ‘ Polacks.’ The word occurs 
four times in Hamlet. For ‘the sledded Polacks’ Molke 
reads ‘his leaded pole-axe.’ But this would be an anti- 
climax, and the poet, having mentioned ‘ Norway’ in the first 
clause, would certainly have told us with whom the ‘ angry 
parle’ was held.” 

The poet Young noted how 
Commentators each dark passage shun, 
And hold their farthing candles to the sun, 


The Clarendon Press editors are certainly adepts in these accom- 
plishments, Take one out of a myriad illustrations, “’Tis 
bitter cold, and | am sick at heart,” says Francisco, If any note 
were needed here, it might have been devoted to pointing out to 
tiros the fine subjective touch. The note is this :— 
“ Bitter cold, Uere bitter is used adverbially to —_ 
the adjective ‘cold.’ So we have ‘daring hardy’ in Richard I 
i, 3. 43. When the combination is wed to be misunderstood, 
modern editors comrigg By: a hyphen between the two 
words, Sick at heart Macbeth v. 3. 19, ‘I am sick at 
heart.’ We have also in Love’s Labour's Lost ii. 1. 185, ‘ sick 
at the heart,’ and Romeo and Juliet iii, 3. 72, ‘ heart-sick 
groans,’” 
Now let us see how the poor student fares when real difficulties 
occur, Every reader of Shakspeare is familiar with the corrupt 
passage, Act iv. sc. I :— 
ai The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of worth out 
To his own scandal— 
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